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ARTICLE TI. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


TuE subject of this Essay, the Problem of the Philosophy of 
human History, and the conditions of its right solution, can- 
not, perhaps, be more appropriately introduced, than by recal- 
ling one of the most significant legends of medizeval Europe, as 
illustrated in one of the most vivid creations of the modern 
school of German art. Kaulbach, in his picture of the Battle 
of the Huns, brings before our vision a wide plain, strewed with 
the corpses of Huns and Romans, who had fallen in a sangui- 
nary contest, while the whole upper air is depicted as filled 
with living combatants, whose mysterious strife is lighted up 
only by the dim rays of the pale queen of night. The legend 
runs, that so fierce was the hostility of the Teutonic and the 
Latin races, that even the bands of death could not restrain 
their lust for strife. Even the perturbed spirits of the slain, 
after the sun had set, left their mangled bodies, to prolong the 
deadly struggle in the open sky above the ensanguined field of 
Mars. ‘The perpetuity of the feud of these historic races, at 
this juncture of times, the angle of modern civilization, is bodied 
forth in the boldness of the legend. But it also seems to inti- 
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mate another fact ; that battles fought in the material, are re- 
newed in the spiritual sphere. They end not with the defeat 
or victory of the hour. They come up again with a wider 
scope, and under a clearer sky. 

And thus may this Battle of the Huns be to us an apt image 
of what is perpetually recurring in respect to all the great 
battles in the annals of our contesting race. One of the objects 
of the historic page is to call up the spirits from the realm of 
the shadowy past, to make their conflicts live again in the 
minds of the present, that we may see in a rarer atmosphere 
the elements and the meaning of the struggles in which they 
ignorantly fought for us. Thus, though 


All changes, nought is lost; the forms are changed, 
And that which has been is not what it was, 
Yet that which has been, is. 


The turmoil and dust of the conflict pass away; warring 
passions illustrate permanent principles ; the successive contests 
of races tell us of the victories of truth, and the progress of 
righteousness. And so human history becomes, in the eloquent 
description of Cicero “the test of time, the light of truth, the 
life of memory, the rule of life, the messenger of antiquity.” 
One of the peculiar characteristics of the speculations of 
the nineteenth century, as compared with those of the eigh- 
teenth, is seen in the attempts made to understand the present, 
and even to predict the future, by means of the past. The 
most remarkable revolution in the method of investigation is 
probably to be found in the sphere of historical research. To 
the vain imagination, nurtured by the popular philosophy of 
the last century, that we are to make all things new, has suc- 
ceeded the conviction, so well expressed by the inscription on 
an ‘ncient coin, that “time discovers the riches of antiquity.” 
Even the sciolist has learned to say, with Sir Matthew Hale, 
‘that truth is the daughter of time.” That contempt of his- 
tory, which used to be esteemed the beginning of wisdom, is 
now seen to be the end of folly. Many a dream of the future 
has vanished like an unsubstantial pageant, while the forms of 
the past have come to assume an immortal honor. That super- 
ficial egotism which prated of the sovereignty of the individual, 
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is supplanted by that wiser humility which tells us that “all 
the world is a wiser man than any man in the world.” The 
individual is seen to be but the nursling of Humanity, and the 
present as the product of the past. The atomic theory of the 
race is superseded by the dynamic, thus giving the only condi- 
tion under which history can assume the dignity of a science. 
It is studied not as an aggregate of atoms, but as a complex of 
powers. The race is viewed in the Christian aspect of its unity, 
and not in the infidel aspect of a mere flock of individuals. It 
is imaged forth, now, as the life of one man, in its successive 
periods of youth, of manhood, and of maturity; now, as a 
growth, through all its stages, like that of a tree with its blos- 
soms and its fruit; again, as a constant ‘ascent in a spiral, 
steadily aspiring, in spite of alternations, to a high consumma- 
tion ; or, yet again, as the orderly development of one conse- 
cutive plan, embracing all nations and races in their progress 
towards some adequate ultimate end. What is called its anti- 
quity, is seen to be but its youth; antiquitas seculi, juventus 
mundi; and its most youthful races are recognized as its most 
mature, having the heritage of the past. And the object of 
the whole historic course, the grand historic problem of the 
destiny of the race; what is it for? whither doth it tend? is 
inquired after with an earnestness which betokens its impor- 
tance. 

And accordingly we find the so-called philosophy of history 
assuming an unwonted space in the meditations of the contem- 
plative, as well as in the dreams of the ardent. Every leading 
tendency of the times, philosophical, religious, political, moral, 
and even literary and esthetic, attempts to justify itself on 
historic grounds, to construct its philosophy of history. Not 
mere abstract reason and right are appealed to, but also the 
concrete testimony of history. The European absolutist and 
democrat are equally confident on historic grounds. Gervinus 
is subjected to judicial accusation for lighting that dry light in 
which he showed that the course of history has been ever, 
through aristocracy and monarchy, to a democratic rule, in the 
land in which Schlegel was applauded for teaching, that the 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic hierarchy is the sense and 
aim of the historic course. And the revived activity of the 
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Roman Catholic literature, under Bonald and De Maistre in 
France, Méhler and Moliter in Germany, Balmes in Spain, 
Wiseman and Newman in England, has planted itself on this 
field of investigation, as on no other. By the great modern 
Protestant theologians and historians, especially of Germany, 
the very sphere of controversy with the enemies of our faith 
has been transferred, from the speculative to the historic 
domain; and our political and social theorists also feel the 
necessity of finding at least the fulcrum for their levers in that 
which has been andis. It is almost unconsciously assumed, that 
every legitimate speculation in respect to government and 
society, must authenticate its claims by the sure word of history, 
ere it can be received as a prophecy. Nor is this tendency ex- 
cluded even from the purely speculative sciences; for from 
Schelling to Hegel, we have elaborate attempts to show that 
the whole of history has been ever laboring in the throes of 
birth with their systems, as the best progeny of time. 

This characteristic of modern thought, which has led it to 
throw itself so resolutely upon the solution of the historic pro- 
blem of the race, is not accidental, and therefore it is not 
likely to be transient. It is not the product of enthusiasm 
alone, nor has it been dissipated in mere imaginations. It is 
rather to be regarded as a legitimate product of that movement 
of the human mind, inaugurated by the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. The most general characteristic of that 
movement, as exemplified, though not exhausted, in its religious 
reforms, may be said, perhaps, to have been the application 
of the inductive, in distinction from the too exclusively logical, 
method of investigation to all the spheres of human knowledge. 
We call Bacon the father of the Inductive Philosophy, but his 
service consisted in applying to the study of nature that very 
method which all the leading reformers had previously applied 
to the Church and to theology. They only went back to the 
authentic facts and documents to get at the laws and principles 
of ecclesiastical authority ; they went back from the later to the 
earlier Fathers, and from these to the original source in the 
Divine Word. And so Bacon bid men go to nature, to study its 
authentic records, if they would know what nature was. Thus 
Descartes taught men to study the mind, if they would know 
the mind. To know what anything is, you must study that thing 
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itself ; first the facts, and then the laws and principles. From 
the facts learn the laws, and by the laws read the facts; this 
is the substance of that inductive method which was applied in 
successive order to the church, to nature, to the mind, to poli- 
tics, and which is now, in a natural and necessary order, en- 
grossing attention in social inquiries. And last and most 
difficult of all, it is applied to the solution of the historic prob- 
lem of the race; in the facts of history to find its laws, and by 
those laws to read its facts, and to attempt to forecast its destiny. 
The very pressure of the inductive philosophy leads us to this 
high inquiry, and it has come up last in order, not only because 
man must have had a history before he can have a philosophy 
of history, but also because this is the central stream into 
which all these other investigations flow. 

Of the possibility of such a philosophy of history grave 
doubts are indeed entertained. The vastness of the problem 
is confronted with the littleness of our knowledge. The fact 
that history moves in the sphere of human freedom, leads many 
to say with Kant, “that even if one should find that humanity 
has been always advancing, no one could say but that it might 
to-day begin to decay; for that we have here to do with free 
beings to whom we may indeed prescribe what they ought to 
do, but of whom we cannot predict what they will do.” And 
it further seems improbable, that any one could have both that 
scope of knowledge and that scope of generalization, which are 
essential in the working out of so broad an investigation. Will 
not the very pressure of the inquiry force from the brain its own 
coinage, rather than the image and superscription of the reality 
itself? And has the race run so far in its course, that we can 
see the end from the beginning, and that a definitive solution 
of its historic destiny is possible? While it may be true, as 
Dugald Stuart argues, that the largest generalizations about 
human affairs are of the readiest application, is it not also true, 
that they are to be made with the utmost reserve, since they 
can only be made with the utmost difficulty? 

And to these general scruples are added, the doubts especi- 
ally of Protestant Christians, as they see how the extreme 
conservative and the extreme radical tendencies of the day, the 
Romanist on the one hand and the infidel on the other, have 
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been most prodigal of such theories. The latter assumes that 
the day of Christianity is past, that its night has come, and 
that “through the shadow of that night’’ the world is “sweep- 
ing into a new and younger day,” to be ushered in by reorgani- 
zation of society in church and in state. The Romanist as 
confidently maintains, that the ultra-montane view of the 
Church is the central idea in human history and destiny. And 
both equally predict and labor for the extermination of our 
Protestant Christianity. And so it is hardly strange, when 
history is made to read only such lessons, that many wise men 
are made willing, in faith, to let the historic problem work itself 
out, as it is most surely doing, without their aid or comfort. 

But if Christian and Protestant men neglect such investiga- 
tions, will not many ardent minds lend a willing ear to the 
bold generalizations of both papist and infidel? Will not 
many an imagination be set on fire by the dream of a splendid 
hierarchy, or by the vision of an occidental republic? And 
did not alchemy precede chemistry; and did not astrology an- 
ticipate astronomy ? 

And while we fear, as well we may, the presumption of 
grappling with the historic problem itself, and propounding a 
solution of it, are we not, by this sketch of the nature and pre- 
sent state of these inquiries, prompted and authorized to 
ask: What is the real problem of investigation in the philosophy 
of history? What are the conditions of the right solution of 
that problem? And in what sequence of historical events 
must that solution be found, if at all? To such preliminary 
questions as these, it may be the part of wisdom, and not of 
arrogance, to give an earnest heed. And even if Protestant 
Christianity is too reverential to attempt definitely to solve 
the historic problem, there may at least be a vital necessity for 
its showing, that the theories of its two instinctive foes are pre- 
mature, and not conformed to the demands of science in this 
high region of research. 

What, then, is the real problem which the philosophy of his- 
tory attempts to solve ? 

The philosophy of history proposes to treat history as a 
branch of science. This takes for granted, that it is suscep- 
tible of a scientific exposition; that from the study of its facts, 
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we can come to a knowledge of its laws and principles. It 
supposes, also, that only through the facts, can we come to a 
knowledge of its principles; that in a legitimate way the in- 
ductive method can be applied to these facts; and that the in- 
duction must precede the deduction, or the application of the 
historic laws to any future possible cases. The inquiry, then, 
is the same in kind with that in any other branch of philoso- 
phy. It may be more difficult, the causes more complex, and 
the mass of facts greater ; but the process of investigation must 
be the same as in all the inductive sciences, and that is, from 
the facts learn the principles, and by the principles read the 
past, and, if possible, forecast the future. 

The facts of human history do indeed cover a long tract of 
time, and a large sphere of space. They constitute one vast, 
progressive, connected series of events, having the earth for its 
material basis, time for its condition, moral freedom for its 
essential element, and the final destiny of the race for its end. 
They are the product of human freedom, but so far as they are 
facts, they have come out of the region of mere possibility into 
that of reality, and are proper subjects of investigation. Super- 
natural elements may be intermingled with the natural, but 
still, as extant in history, we may lawfully inquire for their 
origin and aim. This body of facts comprises whatever has 
been done or suffered by man’s myriad tribes, so far as the re- 
cord has survived, from the beginning until the most recent 
times. And it is with this body of facts, that the philosophy of 
history has to do; and, as a philosophy, the question it has to 
answer about them is one and simple, however difficult may be 
the answer; and it is this: What is the destiny of the race, as 
that is contained in, and may be inferred from, the whole his- 
tory of the race? The historic problem is without significance, 
unless it be understood as seeking for the rational grounds, 
order and ends of that which has actually occurred in the his- 
tory of the race. 

Many of the so-called philosophies of history have chiefly 
failed, from not keeping in view the only legitimate object 
of their investigation. They have not let history explain 
itself, they have laid their own theories to the judgment of it. 
They have not sought to infer the destiny of man from his 
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actual history; but they have prophesied his destiny, and by 
their prophecy misinterpreted his history. 

Who, for example, from the actual facts of history could in- 
fer, with Auguste Comte, that the destiny of man was to form 
a republic with positive science as its means of regeneration ? 
This is not an induction, but the speculation of a phantasiast. 
In point of fact, just so far as any theory about human destiny 
is not a legitimate inference from the facts of that history, 
taken in their integrity and widest scope, just so far does that 
theory fail to respond to the one legitimate inquiry in the phi- 
losophy of history, which is, as we have said, simply and solely 
this: What is the destiny of the race, as that is contained in, 
and may be inferred from, the whole history of the race ? 

Having thus stated what we conceive to be the legitimate 
purport of the historic problem, we are prepared for our central 
inquiry: What are the essential conditions of a right solution 
of it? 

Here, then, is a vast, prolonged, intermingled, continuous 
series of historical facts, by whose light we are to attempt to 
read the problem of human destiny. We ask for the essen- 
tial conditions of doing this aright. These conditions are 
chiefly four: (1.) That our philosophy of history be the legiti- 
mate reading of the whole history itself. (2.) That to this 
history it assign an adequate law of progress. (8.) An ade- 
quate end or object. (4.) An adequate author. 

1. The first essential condition, we claim, of a true philosophy 
of history is, that it be a legitimate generalization from the 
mass of the historic facts themselves. Our theory must be the 
burden and the song of the whole histcry of humanity. It 
must be the one universal language and consent of all races, 
kingdoms and tongues. It must be the accord of their varied 
notes, and the harmony of their discord. If it be not this, it 
fails in the very first requisite of all proper science. It must 
be to human history what the “ Kosmos” of Humboldt attempts 
to be to that wonderful Nature, which is but the theatre of this 
sublime series of facts ; and which the more meditative brother 
of that same Humboldt had in mind, when in his ‘ Correspond- 
ence” he speaks of “‘ wishing to form a picture of humanity, to 
which all nations and ages should be seen to have been con- 
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tributing,” and which he there describes by three successive 
stages of culture ; that in which we view objects in their whole- 
ness, but unanalyzed; that in which we analyze their parts, but 
lose the sense of their unity; and that in which we see them 
again in their unity, illuminated and illustrated by the scienti- 
fic analysis. And a like vision of the history of the race was 
that which swept before the august mind of Pascal, when he 
said, ‘‘ that the succession of men in all the ages may be re- 
garded as one man, who lives always, and who learns continu- 
ally.” So great is the problem of human history, that its 
solution demands of us an image, a representation, an organic 
reproduction of the whole life and growth of the race, in its 
successive nations and stadia, and in all its permanent interests. 

Vital as is this condition to a right philosophy of history, yet 
it is one which is frequently violated in the most ambitious 
attempts. It excludes, of course, any theory which is applica- 
ble only to a portion of that history, or to any single race 
thereof, or to any arbitrary and partial series of its facts. It 
relegates all those speculations which contemplate only a future 
reorganization of society, as the proper end and philosophy of 
humanity, into the regions of imagination, whence they had 
their origin; they may be good as prophecies, but they are bad 
as a philosophy of history, for they are no induction from its 
authenticated facts. They would have been just as credible, 
and probably more so, had there never been any history at all. 

And it is in the light of this condition of a right solution 
of the historic problem, that its grandeur, as well as difficulty, 
is disclosed to us. For it is a problem in respect to all 
the tribes of the race which have played an historic part, 
to all the nations, so far as they have influenced the general 
interests of humanity. It is a problem which has respect to 
the whole human family in the successive stadia of its progress ; 
in all the acts and scenes of that grand drama, disclosed in the 
successive annals of our race, from its infancy in the plains of 
Central Asia, through its migratory course, south and north, 
yet ever westward; in its conflicts of races and nations around 
all the shores that skirt that memorable middle sea, the boun- 
dary of three continents; in its yet intenser strife in Central 
Europe, its mastery of the shores and islands of the Atlantic, 
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and its adventurous progress, freighted with the treasures and 
experience of the past, to this, our western world, whither are 
ever gravitating, as never to another centre, all races, tongues 
and tendencies. In the solution of this problem, a part must 
be assigned to the vast oriental despotisms of the East; to the 
golden Assyria, imaged as a winged lion, to the silver Persia, 
depicted as a mighty bear, to brazen Greece, that leopard with 
wings, and to iron Rome, for which no symbol of a beast might 
stand in the old prophetic word; to the progeny of Shem which 
has given its stability, and to the descendants of Japheth, who 
have given its impulse to the main historic stream; to Judea, 
whence came forth the law; to Rome the Papal, as well as Rome 
the Pagan, and to the empire of the Germans, as well as of the 
Latins ; to the conflicts of the Imperial and Papal power in the 
medieval times, and of the hierarchy and monarchy with popular 
and religious rights in our latest era ; and that alone can be the 
right solution which shall show us how, through all these na- 
tions, stages, contests, the race has been advancing in its youth, 
its manhood, and its maturity, in its material, its social, its 
civil, its artistic and its religious interests, under the dominion 
of a law and in relation to an end, which are comprehensive 
enough to be the law and the end of the whole historic evolu- 
tion. 

This view of the grandeur and comprehensiveness of the 
historic problem, may at least restrain us from lending a willing 
ear to any proposed solution of it which is not conformed to the 
first requisite of a correct theory, which is, that it be a legiti- 
mate induction from the whole history itself. 

2. Equally imperative is our second condition of a true phi- 
losophy, and that is, that it should recognize and give us an 
adequate law of progress in the development of the race. 

The learned and versatile Chevalier Bunsen, in his recent 
work upon Hippolytus, truly remarks, “that the human race 
does not only continue to exist like other animal races, by the 
succession of generations, but advances in and through them, 
by families, tribes and nations, and in ever enlarging orbits of 
development.” And it is only under the general idea of pro- 
gress, of growth, that we can conceive of the construction of a 
real philosophy of history. All that is subject to time, and 
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endowed with life, also grows. There is a law of growth to 
every living thing. The modern historian is indebted to the 
natural philosopher for the introduction of this idea into the 
sciences. It has made a revolution in the science of nature, 
and also in that of history. While in its perversions we 
may find the license, yet in its just application we may also 
find much of the glory of modern science. 

Many good and wise men are indeed repelled from this whole 
idea of development, by the use which they see to be made of 
it in most of the infidel speculations. In their reaction, they 
would destroy the abuse by annulling the use of the whole con- 
ception. Rebelling against the notion that any real progress 
has been made in modern society, some of them go so far, as 
with certain scriptural expositors, to put the Millennium in the 
middle ages. In all our material prosperity they see only the 
acceleration of the velocity of an impending catastrophe. But 
over and through the catastrophe, do they not also hold toa 
real Providence which overturns, that it may overrule, and 
which overrules for its own progressive ends? And does not 
their faith thus affirm the law, which their doubt denied? And 
do not both their faith and their doubt suggest the inquiry, not 
as to whether the race exists under a real law of progress, but, 
what is the real character of that law? Is it a law of merely 
continuous growth, or of growth through conflicting agencies ? 

That the law under which the human race exists is not one 
of bare progress, like the development of a tree from the seed, 
or of an animal from the embryo, but is a law of progress 
through conflict, of “progression by antagonism,” as Lord 
Lindsay calls it, is one of the most patent and conspicuous 
facts forced upon us by the survey of human history. It is 
not conflict alone, it is not progress alone, it is such a conflict 
as involves progress, it is such progress as has the strife and 
adjustment of contending agencies for its perpetual condition. 

In reading the records of history we do indeed, to speak with 
Milton, 


feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce ; 


but also the progress of a victorious Providence, 
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out of evil still educing good, 
And better, thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. 


An organizing power is at work in all its crises; over all its 
chaos broods the spirit that of old did move upon the face of 
the waters, giving birth to that fair order of the earth, at whose 
unequalled vision the sons of God did shout for joy. 

The antagonisms which we find in our own moral culture, are 
but the reflex, or rather, the embodiment, of those which exist 
in human history. As with each one of us, so with the race. 
The powers of light and the powers of darkness, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, contend within us and for us. That which is imaged 
forth in the light of day and the darkness of the night; that 
which is embodied in the polar forces of the subtlest natural 
agents ; that which is exemplified in the intimate and central 
powers of attraction and repulsion, under which all nature lives 
and grows, is repeated in a higher sphere in the whole history 
of our race. As the harmonies of nature are but the equili- 
brium of contending agencies, and its peace is purchased by its 
elemental strife, so are the harmonies of history and also its 
peace worked out through its antagonizing forces: so that, if 
we would learn the rhythm of nature, of history, or of the hu- 
man soul, we must learn it as the resultant of its struggling 
powers. And he who would read the law of human progress, 
Without its antagonisms, might also tell the geologist how the 
world was shaped in its order, without the contest of Neptune 
and of Vulcan. 

Progress through conflict, antagonisms working out a higher 
unity, is the inmost law of our species. It is seen in the tran- 
sition from the Jewish to the Christian economy ; it is involved 
in the very genius of Christianity as a redemptive system ; it is 
corroborated by our faith in the final victories of that system ; 
it is read in its deepest meaning by all who are growing in 
knowledge or virtue in what Plato calls life’s “immortal bat- 
tle.” And thus, while the mere idea of progress is not only 
superficial but perilous, the recognition of the pervading law of 
progress through conflict, is an essential condition of the true 
philosophy of human history. 

3. But in order that this law receive its most definite ex- 
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pression, and be exempt from abuse, we need also to add 
another inquiry, and that is, what is the aim of this progress 
of race, what is the end to which this law is tending? And 
accordingly we say, that the third condition of a right philoso- 
phy of history is, that it gives us an adequate end or consum- 
mation of this whole historic progress through conflicts. 

Schelling has remarked, “that there can only be a history 
of such beings as have before them an ideal, which can never 
be realized by the individual alone, but only by the race as a 
whole.” And the vision of such an ideal, as the end of the 
historic course, is necessary to the completion of our idea of 
history. As illustrating the same conception, we may recall 
those pregnant words of Cicero, “omnia sunt, sed tempore 
absunt,”’ all things are, but absent in time as yet; they really 
exist, and they are at last to be manifested in time also. There 
is a comprehensive end of the whole historic course, which has 
been working in it from the beginning, for which the nations 
have been laboring in their toilsome career, for which the earth 
and all that therein is, was formed and doth subsist. And in 
the philosophy of human history, the inquiry after this end, 
this consummation, is central and imperative, for the very heart 
of that philosophy is in this question, What is the destiny of the 
race, as inferred from the history of the race? It is compara- 
tively easy to take any single nation and tell its separate part 
in the epic of the nations, but the question here is of a broader 
generalization, including the past as well as the still struggling 
races, and asking, why have they all lived, to what have they 
been tending? It is unphilosophical, now, in meeting this in- 
quiry, to put at the end of the race some speculative plan or 
object, which has never yet existed in it, but which it is ima- 
gined will at last grow out of it. This is to trample upon all 
the rules of the inductive philosophy. ‘To be of any scientific 
value, our idea of the destiny of the race must be a legitimate 
inference from its actual course, must be seen to be contained 
in it, in germ, in type, in successive growth. 

And with no uncertain sound the voice of history here 
teaches, that its consummation can only be found, as the moral 
interests of the race become superior to the material and natu- 
ral, and as its spiritual interests predominate over the merely 
moral and natural. 
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The history of the world, and our own moral consciousness, 
are consulted in vain, if they do not teach us, that justice and 
righteousness are to be prevalent in human society. The his- 
tory of the world is the judgment of the world, emphatically in 
the sense, that moral laws have controlled, in the long run, the 
destinies of States, and determined the course of the race. 
Human history is thus a faithful and solemn moral teacher, 
serene and unimpassioned, yet severe in justice. It has been 
described as “ philosophy teaching by example,” and the chief 
philosophy it exemplifies is moral wisdom. Little cares she for 
the petty strifes and parties of the hour, for her lessons are of 
“those truths which perish never,” of brotherhood, of justice 
and of rights. 

What the wisest moralists as well as the righteous and loving 
hearts of every age have believed in and foretold, the coming 
of that time in which injustice shall bow to righteousness, and 
man as man be honored; in which civilization shall have its 
blessings for the many, and morals give the outward form as 
well as the inward law to human life; this vision of the wise, 
this hope of the best, is enforced, if not by the uninterrupted, 
yet by the prevalent testimony and prophecy of the history of 
mankind. Slowly, yet irresistibly, is the sense of brotherhood 
triumphing over the hostilities of races, the arts of peace over 
the lust for war, justice over oppression, rights over despotism, 
and benevolence over selfishness. Men have fought in succes- 
sion, with legions, with the phalanx, with the scimetar, with the 
rigid bow and serried pike, with guns and bayonets, with can- 
non and rifle; so stern was the needed discipline, that they 
might come to the arbitrament of reason and of justice. 
Through oriental caste and despotism, the license of the Greek 
democracy, the iron imperial power of Rome, the perilous 
luxury of monarchies and the aristocracy, passive obedience to 
kings and hierarchies, has the race made its suffering course 
toward the blessings of representative government and religious 
liberty. Through the conflicts of race with race, of the sons 
of Shem with the sons of Japheth, of Asiatic with European 
prowess, of the Latin with the German stock, of the Celt with the 
Saxon, have we fought our way to the knowledge of the Christian 
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principle that the race is one and a brotherhood, and that freedom 
shall yet be given unto all. Each of the greatest battles of the 
race has been a step in the progress of human rights; for Europe 
was saved from Asiatic despotism on the plains of Arbela; the 
Christian nations triumphed over Attila, the Scourge of God, 
at Chalons; the cross over the crescent under Charles Martel 
at Tours; England’s free isle was made secure at Hastings; 
her European influence was the fruit of Blenheim’s fight; and 
on the field of Saratoga our own land was made more free to 
us and all whom want or hope are driving to our shores. The 
dawning civilization of the East, was as when the sun at 
early light salutes the top of here and there a summit; that 
of classic times was as when some single spots are bathed 
in brightness, shadows lingering all around; the civilization 
of medieval Europe covers wider zones, but the loftiest 
peaks still cast the deepest shadows; while that to which 
we are advancing is as when the noon-day sun, full high ad- 
vanced, scatters its brightness broad-cast, not only enlighten- 
ing the surface, but penetrating the mass, so that nothing is 
hid from the heat thereof. And thus do the lessons of human 
history illustrate what has been well termed the “ natural 
probability of a reign of justice.” 

And for our best instruction it embodies its teachings in 
those illustrious examples, the praise of all times,—“ the mag- 
norum virorum imagines,’ whom Seneca calls the “‘incitamenta 
animi,”—making them to live again in our very souls, inspiring 
and elevating. ‘‘ There cannot be,” said Guizot, speaking of 
Calvin, “‘a great moral, though there may be a political revolu- 
tion, without its being concentrated in some great personage.” 
For us and our example have lived and died those “ stars that 
in earth’s firmament do shine.” We call them dead, but they 
are immortal. Abraham is yet the father of the faithful, and 
still is Aristides just. Plato is our ideal in philosophy, and we 
burn with the fire of Demosthenes. The trumpet call of Luther 
to spiritual freedom resounds in our ears, and our Puritan 
fathers exhort us to contend for civil and religious rights. Our 
patriotism becomes warmer when communing with Washing- 
ton, our philanthropy is enlarged by the life of Howard. 
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Martyrs still whisper in our ears their dying confessions; the 
recorded deeds of faithful charity bear * it a thousand fold, 
and the cup of cold water becomes in hisvory a spring whose 
waters never fail. And thus does the historic page give us the 
very immortality of our race, so that we, however humble, may 
be inspired by converse with the heroes, the sages and saints of 
all times. ‘Even in their ashes live their wonted fires.”” That 
the sparks of all the sciences are buried in the ashes of the law, 
was the boast of a great jurist, and the sparks of every thing 
that animates the human heart are buried in the ashes of his- 
tory. Asin the calmness of a serene night we gaze into the 
firmament and see worlds on worlds unnumbered rise, and look 
upon them all as if here and present, and are thus filled with 
an adoring sense of the grandeur of the material frame; so in 
the calm and wise pages of historic contemplation, come out be- 
fore us, one by one, the lights of other and of distant days, 
burning with unfading lustre, shaping themselves into constella- 
tions and galaxies, purer and brighter than when worn and 
stained by their earthly conflicts, illuminating our way, elevating 
our aspirations and deepening our adoring sense of the price- 
lessness and immortality of truth, of justice and of right. 

But in its attempt to forecast the destiny of the race from its 
history, the necessities of the historic problem carry us to a 
yet higher point of view than that of human brotherhood, jus- 
tice and rights. For, as we have said, it not only teaches us 
that moral ends will come out superior to material and selfish 
interests, but also that all merely human and temporal ends are 
to be subordinated to those which are spiritual and eternal. 
To understand the orbit of the earth we must take the sun as 
our centre ; to understand the course of history we must look at 
it from those supernal heights, whence we can see its spiritual 
and eternal bearings. 

And this claim is not made alone on theological grounds; it 
is strictly philosophical; it comes up in the attempt to spell 
out the meaning of the syllables of recorded time. The temple 
at Delphi which contained the inscription, “ Know Thyself,” 
bore also other and more mysterious letters, which many sup- 
pose should be rendered, “Thou art.” And the annals of the 
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race are written over with a hand-writing, which we in vain 
attempt to refer to »:>»man original. - Its oldest traditions are 
not of a primitive barbarism, but of a primeval estate of culture. 
‘“‘T regard the original condition of mankind as one of culture,” 
are the words of one of the profoundest of modern philosophers. 
Vast ancient ruins, in their silence, point back to lost arts and 
an unwritten revelation. Faith in a revelation has been at the 
foundation of every great people of ancient or of modern times, 
and has been their hope and their stay. That old Jewish in- 
spiration, secluded in the ancient world, when it came forth 
into the historic current, gave to it its law and its course. The 
turning-point between ancient and modern history was in the 
faith of an Incarnate God. All the great crises in human 
history have been judgments upon a corrupt or superstitious 
faith and the inauguration of a purer worship, evidences of 
“‘God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth.” The su- 
pernatural order, centering in the facts of sin and of redemp- 
tion, and looking forward from time into eternity, has always 
gleamed through and presided over the natural in the actual 
faith of the race; and that can only be a real philosophy of 
history which recognizes the validity and supremacy of those 
spiritual wants and aspirations, which, like the pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night, have led the progressive hosts of the 
human family in their continuous and unreturning march, from 
one encampment to another of their onward course. And the 
philosopher who tries to explain the temporal without the eter- 
nal, the natural without the supernatural, must expurgate from 
earth’s records the words that tell its deepest sorrows, its high- 
est joys, its only concurrent testimony. 

Just as in the last analysis, the very necessities of thought 
compel us to bind together the finite and the infinite, and to 
view the temporal as embosomed in the eternal; so do the ne- 
cessities and testimony of history carry us back to a divine 
justice and love, and the revelation of a divine and spiritual 
kingdom, as the substratum and support of all that has been 
transacted in the history of our earth. 

Only in the vision of such a kingdom, where the supremacy 
of man’s spiritual wants is insured, can we find an end compre- 
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hensive enough to receive into itself, the sum and substance of 
the whole historic course. Only then is the third condition of 
a true philosophy of history met and answered, that is, that it 
assign to the human race an adequate destiny. 

4, But these three conditions of a right solution of the his- 
toric problem being met—that it take in all the facts, and give 
an adequate law, and an adequate consummation to the course 
of the history—should we then have satisfied all the needs of 
a scientific inquiry? We think not, until we have added one 
other condition, and that is, that we give to human history an 
adequate author. 

Aristotle, after defining philosophy as the science of causes, 
goes on to say, that of causes there are four kinds, which he 
calls the material, the formal, the final and the efficient. This 
analysis of causes has been ever contemned; and it certainly 
employs the word cause in a somewhat wide sense, though in the 
thing itself Aristotle was wiser than his objectors. Expressed 
in our phraseology, he may be interpreted as meaning, that 
in order to know any thing philosophically, scientifically, we 
must know these four points: first, its matter, (material causes), 
second, its peculiar structure and laws, (which he calls its 
formal causes) ; third, its use or end, (its final cause) ; and fourth, 
its origin, (its efficient cause). To know it under these four 
aspects is to know it scientifically ; and this analysis seems to 
be at once subtle and profound. And so we say, that to have 
a science of human history, we must not only have the body of 
its facts, the law of its growth, the end which it aims at, but 
also its efficient cause, the energy which has made it what it is. 
We are compelled to inquire after a power and wisdom adequate 
to bring into being and carry on that drama which human 
history displays before our eyes. 

The problem is this: Here is a history of countless numbers 
of free and rational beings, placed upon an ample theatre, 
living in successive races and periods, through whom as the 
almost unconscious agents, a vast plan, reaching already through 
some six thousand years of time, has been working itself out 
towards its consummation. Nations have risen and fallen, and 
their growth and their decay have helped on the plan. Great 
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men have played their brief part upon the stage, “taken the 
instant by the forward top,” and on their 


quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Has stolen ere they could effect them: 


and yet through them has been effected a sublimer purpose, 
and carried on a mightier plan than any one of them has ever 
mastered. ‘“‘They’ve nursed the pinion that impelled the 
steel,” they knew not whither. They have acted freely, and 
their very caprice and wilfulness have been worked by an o’er- 
mastering wisdom, into that web, whose woof no hand of man 
has held, and whose web and woof together have made up, one 
grand, consecutive, advancing history. The scroll of time has 
been slowly unrolled, each nation, each man, has written upon 
it, as he thought he would, his own brief record, and then it was 
rolled up, and others came and wrote; and when it is all 
unrolled and read, we find thereon one epic, the connected 
history of God and man. 

Is not here the grand underlying mystery of earth’s history ? 
such a combination of freedom with necessity, such a pre-estab- 
lished harmony in the co-working of such multitudinous facts 
and instruments; such a rational order growing out of such 
apparent lawlessness and unconscious agencies? Some have 
quarried the stones, others with toil drawn them to their site, 
this and that one has fitted here and there a block into its 
place, and the edifice has risen up in glory and majesty, and the 
work is still going on, and no one knows just what the 
end shall be, no sound of a hammer is heard, and no master 
builder has been seen by any of the workmen, and yet the 
edifice is there, a sublime plan visible in its still unfinished 
towers, chapels, statues, pinnacles, buttresses, arches, to its 
stately roof, and its spire surmounted with the cross, which 
is also laid at its foundation! And as we behold its parts, 
significant of such superhuman wisdom, they all seem to ask 
us, Who is this master-builder? Who struck these founda- 
tions so deep into the solid earth, and raised these walls in 
their majestic strength, and clothed the temple within and with- 
out with such order and grace ? 
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For the completion of our idea of the philosophy of history 
do we not need to add an adequate author, the builder and the 
master of this sublime plan of humanity? Must there not 
somewhere have been wisdom and power enough to make the 
plan and ordain the instruments, to marshal this long procession 
of the nations, through victory and disaster, patiently and wisely 
using them, planting and supplanting, guiding them over conti- 
nents and oceans, using all their powers and passions, their 
changeful hopes and fears, as the means of carrying them on 
to that consummation which may be grand enough to receive 
into itself the trophies and heritage of all nations, kingdoms and 
tongues? And is not thus human history, in its very essence, re- 
ligious, testifying of God, leading us unto Him in awe and 
worship? Is not the human race, to use the bold figure of De 
Maistre, attached to the throne of the Eternal by a supple chain, 
which holds without enslaving us, and which in the most peril- 
ous times of revolution is not broken but abruptly shortened ? 
If the geologist may tell us of chasms in the order of the globe, 
which only a divine power could have bridged; if the astrono- 
mer, as he “ unwinds the eternal dances of the sky,” reads us a 
lesson from the celestial spheres, of a superhuman wisdom; if 
the zoologist finds a type running through the animated orders 
of creation, pointing back to an archetype in the divine origi- 
nal; does not human history also show its gulfs,where nations 
have been submerged, and yet which have been bridged over by 
a wise power, so that the catastrophe of the race has been not 
its extinction, but its means of resurrection? does it not reveal 
a sublime order of all its hosts, where the most erratic still 
“serve the law they seem to violate?” and also, more than any 
plan or type in nature, does it not offer the spectacle of a grand, 
advancing and victorious plan, not yet completed, and demand- 
ing, more than anything in the order of mere nature, the idea 
of a wise and powerful author? And thus, does not history, 
more even than nature, testify to the being and perfection of a 
a great First Cause? Can we meet and solve the problem of 
human history, by supposing some abstract idea, or blind law, or 
unconscious substance as the ultimate author? Here is one 
consecutive plan, working, growing, for some six thousand years ! 
Has an idea or a substance made this plan? Can anything ac- 
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count for it, excepting a living, personal, omnipotent and omnis- 
cient author? Can any view of human history, excepting the 
theistic, meet the conditions and exigencies of the historic pro- 
blem? Are we not right in making it a condition of the true 
philosophy of history, that it should give us an adequate 
author for the whole historic course ? 

We have thus attempted to set forth the most essential con- 
ditions of a right philosophy of history, the preliminary requisi- 
tions to be made upon any theory which claims to solve the 
problem of human destiny. However brilliant may be the 
theory, it will not wear the insignia of a legitimate science of 
history, unless it conform to these four requisitions, that it 
present us with a scheme running through the whole of that 
history, under a regular law, towards an adequate consumma- 
tion, upheld by a wise and powerful author. Or, in other 
words, the real historic problem of the race can be solved only 
in an economy in which the facts of human history, the law of 
its growth, the end at which it aims, and its author, all concur 
and work together. Only with such a scheme can we have an 
entire unity in our philosophy of history, only such a scheme 
truly answers the inquiry, What is the destiny of the race as 
inferred from the history of the race ? 

In the light of these scientific requisitions let us glance for a 
passing moment at the most noted systems of the philosophy of 
history, alluding only to their general import. Bossuet, the 
eagle of Meaux, in his Universal History, discourses chiefly of 
Providence as seen in the Jewish and the Roman Catholic 
churches; the Italian Vico, in his ‘“‘ New Science,”’ points out 
a law of “Returns” for each individual nation, whereby it 
grows and declines, not definitely insisting upon any general 
plan for the race; in the fervid cauldron of the French Revolu- 
tion, phantastic visions of perfectibility were generated, which 
have left only a rack behind. In Herder’s genial and affluent 
History of Humanity we have a wider scope, and the descrip- 
tion of a higher culture, as exemplified in the social and artistic 
life at Weimar. But it is in Schlegel, in Comte and in Hegel, 
that we find the problem grasped more firmly, and the solution 
presented more boldly. Schlegel may be taken as the repre- 
sentative of the Roman Catholic view of history, Comte of the 
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scientific, and Hegel of the pantheistic. Schlegel views the 
race under the aspects of the fall and of redemption, in its 
battle of sin with holiness, but his theory limits redemption to 
the Roman Catholic communion, and he is obliged to exclude 
almost the whole of modern history, excepting the Holy 
Alliance, from the onward progress of the race. Comte finds 
in human history three eras, the metaphysical, the theological 
and the scientific. The two former have passed, and what 
remains to be done is the subjugation of nature through the 
positive sciences, under the auspices of his philosophy, which 
leaves us only the knowledge of nature, and denies all know- 
ledge of God. His disciples tell us that the age of theology is 
past, while England, Germany, Holland, France and Russia 
are stirred as they have not been for two centuries with theo- 
logic warfare. In Hegel’s philosophy of history we have the 
most complete scientific attempt to construct a scheme, running 
through the whole course of time. The idea of rational free- 
dom in a well-ordered state is the key-note of history, giving to 
it a law of progress as well as an end to be aimed at. The 
East, he says, knew that one man is free; the Greek and Ro- 
man world that some men are free; the modern world that all 
are free. In this system the conditions of a right theory are 
conformed to, in the attempt to bring the whole series of facts 
under one general idea, that of freedom, under a law of pro- 
gressive growth, and having respect to a common destiny for 
the race. But that destiny is too vaguely stated, and the 
theory assigns no adequate author for the events of time, giv- 
ing us only an abstract, unreal pantheistic substance at the 
basis, ‘‘affecting godhead.”” And when Hegel asserts that 
the end of human history is in Europe, and that the height of 
human freedom is to be found in Prussia, to all the dwellers in 
the New World he seems but “to put into circumscription and 
confine” both history and freedom. 

Such is a bare outline of some of the most noted systems of 
the science of history; and if we have not noticed the dreams 
of the socialists and radicals, who look for an entire reorganiza- 
tion of society, it is because these theories, contemplating the 
future and not the past, cannot pretend to be a philosophy of 
history, for in them we have no inference from the past, but 
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only a vision of the future. As far as a science of history is 
concerned, they do, as Shakspeare says, but “smother func- 
tion in surmise,” and to them nothing really “is, but what is 
not.” 

Coming back, after this partial digression, to our main in- 
quiry, we ask, whether such a solution of the historic problem 
is possible, as shall give us an economy, to which the empires 
and crises of humanity do all refer; which has had an orderly 
growth under the law of progress through conflicts; which is 
capable of embracing all the great interests of the race, subor- 
dinating the natural to the spiritual ; and which holds the whole 
historic drama under a wise and sure guidance toward its ade- 
quate consummation? If there be such an economy, in it must 
be garnered up the destiny of our race, in it is to be found the 
philosophy of human history. 

Take, then, a historic chart of the globe and trace the pro- 
gress of the human family in its geographic course from East 
to West, all round the earth; from its origin in the heart of 
Asia; in both its northern and southern irruptions through the 
European continent; in its succession of contesting nations 
around the Mediterranean and on the shores of the Atlantic; 
across the Atlantic to our own continent; and here still ever 
westward to our Pacific coast; and through all this geographic 
march of the nations, encircling the globe, simply ask, what 
common history has been advancing, what one institution or 
economy running through and leading the whole race; and to 
this question there is but one possible answer; and that is, 
that through the whole history of our earth, as its centre and 
very soul, runs the history of the Kingdom of Redemption ! 

Repeat this process with the great historic empires and 
states which have sprung into successive being, and ask, for 
whom was the ancient world prepared; whom did the Jewish 
people bear in their loins; for whose victorious sway was the 
whole Roman empire made ready; who is the centre between 
the ancient and the modern world; who subdued the Roman 
empire unto Himself, and ruled in both its eastern and its 
western portions; whose name charmed into civilization the 
rude German tribes, and has been at the heart of the culture 
of every modern European state; and to whom was this land 
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dedicated in its historic prime, and whose faith has it spread 
with its growth through all our borders; and to these questions 
respecting human empires we get a kindred response, and that 
is, they all take their law and course from Him, who is the 
divine head of this same Kingdom of Redemption ! 

If there be any possibility of a true philosophy of human 
history, if the necessary conditions of such a philosophy are 
any where realized, they are so, and only so, in the Christian 
view of human history, in the idea of a divine kingdom, estab- 
lished in the world for its redemption from sin, and looking for 
its full consummation in an eternal state of being. The history 
of our earth in its most complete and comprehensive view is 
the history of that divine kingdom, whose central idea is well 
described by England’s immortal dramatist, in the words, 


Why all the souls that are, were forfeit once, 
And he that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. 


In the idea of this kingdom, and, so far as we can see, in 
this alone, do we find realized all the conditions of a right solu- 
tion of the historic problem. It meets the first of these condi- 
tions, since it can be historically traced through all the records 
of our earth; it is enstamped upon them, forming at once their 
strength and their glory; it has run its course through every 
nation, and also survived the greatest of states; and it is now 
wider spread than ever before. It meets the second of these 
conditions, and also explains it; for the progress of this divine 
economy has been a perpetual growth through perpetual con- 
flicts, of which the highest moral antagonism, that of sin and 
holiness, has been the elementary source, and into which all 
other conflicts may be resolved. And though states and na- 
tions have often been retrograde, and even, to borrow a striking 
figure, almost literally condemned to death, because sinful, yet 
still has advanced both by them, and in spite of them, in im- 
mortal vigor, that one kingdom of our Lord. And it also fully 
meets, as does nothing else, the requisitions of the third condi- 
tion, for it sets before the human family a grand and glorious 
consummation, in which the natural and the moral interests, 
while retaining their integrity, and themselves fully developed, 
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are also made subordinate to the spiritual and eternal welfare 
of mankind, thus satisfying wants which nature cannot meet, 
and answering the high questions of our fate to which mere 
reason and ethics are dumb; and in this way does this divine 
kingdom set before the whole race an adequate destiny, com- 
prising the highest purposes of infinite justice and benevolence. 
And this kingdom of redemption, being God’s own work and 
plan, also fully meets the last condition of a right solution of 
the historic problem, for it assigns an adequate author to the 
whole historic drama. And being God’s plan, all things in it 
concur and work together; we have one sublime system of 
things. The facts of history, its law, its aim and its author 
together make up one scheme: and in this scheme of history 
the grandeur of the mass of the historic facts is pervaded by a 
law of progress running along through the whole line of the 
facts, conducting to an issue commensurate with the greatness 
of the facts and the sweep of the law, and the facts, the law 
and the end are presided over by a power adequate to produce 
what is greatest and best for both God and man. 

On strictly philosophical grounds, then, we are forced to 
seek the true exposition and idea of history in the Kingdom of 
Redemption. Here only do we find all the conditions of a 
right solution of the historic problem fully met. The genius of 
human history is identical with the genius of Christianity. 
The annals of the race cannot be constructed into an organized 
unity, there cannot be found in them the successive upholding 
of a consecutive plan, unless it be in the growth of the kingdom 
of God in Jesus Christ our Lord. Here is the “ aliquid incon- 
cussum’’ amid the fluctuations of the ocean of human life. We 
know not how any disbeliever in the reality and final suprema- 
cy of the Christian faith, can read the history of his race, and 
not be bewildered, if not convinced, by the vision. 

Try to get the angle of vision in which all the lines of historic 
time converge; there is but one such angle, and it opens an 
unequalled scene. Spread out the historic canvass, and in its 
very centre see One sacred Form—for only one of all who have 
trod our earth, and borne our nature, can be imagined as hay- 
ing a rightful claim to that historic throne—wearing the crown 
of universal empire upon his suffering and victorious brow. 
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The light that streams from Him, a calm, divine effulgence, not 
generated from earthly sources, lends brightness to all that 
throng around Him, recognizing his regal and beneficent do- 
minion. The whole background of this immortal canvass, 
which a divine hand has limned, is filled with those, who, with 
upturned prophetic gaze, await his coming; the progenitor of 
our race, to whom was given the first evangelic promise, Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, Moses, the leader and lawgiver 
of Israel, the long line of Judea’s kings, with David as its 
crown, and of Judea’s prophets, most sublime in Isaiah; while 
standing more remote, yet still expectant, are the representa- 
tives of the vast heathen nations, which, by a divine providence, 
had in many ways been prepared for that glorious Advent, being 
congregated in one vast empire, pervaded by one predominant 
speech. And before Him, and all around Him, is gathered the 
glorious company, the goodly fellowship of those, who for 
eighteen centuries, in every clime, have received from Him the 
very law of their spiritual life. There are Paul, and John, and 
Peter, who, with words of fire and promise, kindled the beacon 
lights among the nations; there is the imperial Cesar, who 
unfolded the radiant cross as the harbinger of victory; there 
are the Eastern and the Western monarchs of the riven Roman 
empire, equally confessing the name of Jesus; Christian bishops 
and patriarchs, lordliest amongst them, those of Constantinople 
and Rome, bring the homage and fealty of the greatest ancient 
cities ; Leo is there, with adoring gaze, while shaping the ruins 
of the Western empire, and by his side is standing a rude Ger- 
man warrior, awed into submission to the faith; Charlemagne 
represents the ninth century, the beginning of medizval times, 
bearing the crown placed upon his brow in the name of Christ ; 
Hildebrand, the most ambitious of pontiffs ; Aquinas, the subtlest 
of scholastics; Bernard, the most zealous of mystics; Wycliffe 
and Huss, the progenitors of reform; as well as the knights of a 
Christian chivalry, Godfrey and Richard of the Lion Heart, 
and the adventurous explorers of new continents, all meet in 
that throng, and continue the succession of the faith, through 
the struggling light and darkness of these middle ages, and all 
the light they wear is cast upon them from that reverend, cen- 
tral form. And those, too, that may stand on this historic pic- 
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ture, as the impersonations of the kingdoms, tendencies and 
centuries that since have been; Luther, Calvin, Fenelon and 
Edwards, as divines; Bacon, Descartes and Schelling, in philo- 
sophy; Michel Angelo, Raphael, Milton, Shakspeare, Haydn 
and Mozart, in the various spheres of art; the combatants in 
the conflicts engendered by the Reformation; Spain’s haughty 
monarch, ruling Europe’s destiny in the sixteenth century ; the 
king of France, prevalent in the seventeenth ; England’s royal 
line, triumphant in policy in the eighteenth; and the freer 
image of Liberty that stands for our own Republic, the won- 
drous growth of the present age; these forms, which live upon 
the historic canvass, can you group them all around any 
other centre, or see them truly in any other light, than that of 
Him, who is the centre of the Kingdom of Redemption, the 
rightful Monarch of our earth? 

It is He who has ruled historic times, and given them their 
shape and their law; it is He who has carried the race through 
the crises of its destiny, that in the consummation of that des- 
tiny it might be drawn closer to Himself. The divine right of 
popes, of kings, and of the people, has been in succession con- 
tended for, that the divine right of the Great Head of the 
Church might be seen to be the rallying-place, and the watch- 
word, for the family of man, in its progress towards the end for 
which it was made. 

And of this vision of human history, it is the triumph and 
seal, that it is not an imagination or a theory, but the open 
face of history itself, the legitimate summary and rendering of 
its facts. And in this point of view it contains the sum, and 
forms the conclusion of our argument. For Christianity, as 
has been well said, in its inmost spirit and highest sense, is 
historical. Its truths are truths of fact, inscribed upon the 
surface, looking out from the heights and up from the depths 
of all the annals of our race, so that the whole of human his- 
tory, according to Edwards’ unrivalled scheme, becomes one 
body of divinity, presenting to us an untroubled mirror of the 
wisdom of God, and the image of his goodness. And thus is 
human history the very theodicy of God, a grander apology for 
the Christian faith than the wisdom of a Butler, or the genius 
of a Pascal, ever framed. 
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Is it given to man to know anything more sublime than this 
spectacle of the building up of the city of God? Through the 
fickle fortunes of men we read the calm and sure order of an 
unchanging plan; in the growth and decay of states, we trace 
the unhasting yet unresting progress of a kingdom, ordained ere 
time began, to be completed when time shall be no more. It 
is the transfiguration of the history of our globe, in which a 
divine glory breaks through and irradiates all that is mortal 
and transient. In the human race are fulfilled the prophetic 
intimations, which have been found in the work of creation 
itself; through his six days of travail and conflict, man is pre- 
pared for the full glories of a Sabbath of eternal rest. 





ARTICLE II. 


Ancient Christianity exemplified in the private, domestic, social and 
civil life of the Primitive Christians ; and in the original Institu- 
tions, Offices, Ordinances and Rites of the Church. By LYMAN 
CoLEMAN. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1852. pp. 
645. 


A Hien Cuvrcn newspaper, sometime ago, by way of diver- 
ting attention from certain unfortunate developments in the 
Episcopal communion, recommended Presbyterians to occupy 
themselves with these two questions, ‘When did Episcopacy 
begin ?” and “ Who ordained John Calvin ?” 

As to the last of these questions, we are not careful to return 
an answer. It isa matter of no consequence to us, who or- 
dained John Calvin, or whether he was ever ordained at all. 
The Church of Christ, under the form in which we embrace it, 
is not built on John Calvin, any more than the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith is built on Luther. Our ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal system is not shaken a hair’s breadth, though we 
admit that Calvin was just as much a layman as Jeremiah or 
Ezekiel were. He was, at all events, a much better, as he was 
a much greater man, than ninety-nine in the hundred of those 
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sot disant apostles who have been characterized with so much 
pith as “not prelates, but Pilates; not pastors, but wasters” 
&c. Presbyterianism remains equally valid and legitimate as 
a system of Church government, no matter what becomes of 
Calvin. 

But how does the case stand with Episcopacy? Claiming to 
derive exclusive authority to minister the word and sacraments 
through an unbroken succession of episcopally and canonically 
ordained men from the Apostles down, it is bound to establish 
the soundness of each individual link in the series. Episcopal 
writers do not hesitate to affirm, that if the connection fails at 
any one point, the possibility of an authorized ministry is gone 
forever. | 

We beg leave, therefore, to retort the question as follows: 
Who ordained Sacerdos? Who ordained Rusticus? Who or- 
dained Lupus and Lupicinus? all standing in the list that con- 
nects existing Episcopacy with St. John. These names, with 
the proof that they are something more than shadows, and that 
the individuals bearing them were episcopally and canonically 
ordained by competent ordainers, ought to be familiar to the 
believers in an “‘apostolical succession.”” We must presume 
they know all about the ordination of each several one of them, 
if they would only tell us; for it is too absurd a begging of the 
question to refer us to faith and the promise of Christ to be 
with his disciples to the end of the world, as is sometimes done. 

In the mean time, by way of a call for the evidence in ques- 
tion, we shall venture to take certain liberties with the charac- 
ters of the individuals aforesaid. We affirm then that Bishop 
Rusticus was ordained by only a single person, and that person 
his father, though notoriously unfit for the sacred office ; a pro- 
ceeding in flat contradiction to the Canons. The seventy-sixth 
apostolical canon declares that if a bishop, through family par- 
tiality, shall admit to the episcopal dignity, a brother, son, or 
any other kinsman, the ordination shall be invalid, and he him- 
self be punished with suspension from office. We affirm that 
Bishop Sacerdos, at the time of his ordination, was living with 
his second wife, contrary to the Canons; and was not capable 
therefore of the episcopal dignity. We affirm that Bishop Lu- 
picinus, being a Jew, procured himself to be ordained by two 
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presbyters, through the power of money; which made him no 
better a bishop than Simon Magus; and as for Bishop Lupus, 
we assert that he was the subject of a voluntary mutilation which 
absolutely disqualified him for the sacred office. 

If any body fancies these are mere random assertions, all he 
has to do is to hunt up and produce the evidence. We may pre- 
sume that every Episcopal presbyter who believes that the valid- 
ity of his own baptism, and his right to preach and administer 
the sacraments, depends on the question, whether Lupicinus 
Was or was not episcopally ordained, can tell us who ordained 
him, and also when and where. For the present, we assert the 
facts to have been as above set forth; and pause for a reply. 
The question, who ordained Lupicinus? is unspeakably more 
momentous to Episcopalians, than who ordained John Calvin ? 
can be to us. 

Leaving this point, however, we proceed to the other, which 
is to be the main subject of inquiry in the present Article, 
“When did Episcopacy begin?’ The querist assumes, of 
course, that any attempt to develop the origin of Episcopacy, 
will show it to have been instituted by Christ himself. We 
accept the issue; and undertake to show that Diocesan Episco- 
pacy did not begin till two hundred years later, or not till after 
the opening of the third century. 

We shall spare our readers a great deal of what is usually 
brought into this controversy ; and with which they are there- 
fore familiar. We wholly pass by the Scripture argument. We 
dismiss Ignatius and all his Epistles, spurious or genuine. We 
have no occasion for the threadbare testimony of St. Jerome, 
conclusive as it is, to the point of the gradual introduction of 
the Episcopal system. If we can show Episcopacy at the be- 
ginning of the third century of the Christian era, only getting 
to be a system; gradually developing into being; we can dis- 
pense with every thing else. 

If Episcopacy was established by Christ and his Apostles, 
and was universal two hundred years after Christ, then at the 
beginning of the third century we should have this condition of 
things: all Christendom divided into dioceses, each governed 
by a bishop with a number of presbyters under him, each of 
whom has charge of a separate congregation. 
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Now we affirm, on the other hand, that two centuries after 
Christ, prelatical episcopacy had an existence only in the great 
cities of the Roman Empire, and not in all of them; while in 
the smaller towns and rural districts, congregational episcopacy 
universally prevailed. 

As introductory to the more direct proof on this point, we 
ask attention to the following statements : 

1. Christianity established itself earliest in cities; in the 
great centres of population and influence. The Apostles ex- 
pended their labors where they could find the greatest con- 
course of hearers; where there was most resort of strangers; 
where there were most schools and synagogues. This appears 
clearly from the whole inspired history of their doings. The 
first churches were those in Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, 
Thessalonica, Rome, &c. 

2. The entire body of Christians in every such city, and in 
every other city, large or small, constituted “the Church” of 
that city. This was the apostolic idea; as appears from the 
uniform language of the New Testament on the subject. Thus 
Paul and Sosthenes unto THE CHURCH of God which is at 
Corinth. Paul and Sylvanus and Timotheus unto THE 
Cuurcu of the Thessalonians. I commend unto you, Phebe 
our sister, which is a servant of THE CHURCH which is at Cen- 
chrea. And this was wholly irrespective of the size of the 
place, of the number of believers, or of the number of congre- 
gations into which they were divided. Cenchrea was a small 
town; and the believers in it constituted one church; and per- 
haps also only one congregation. But Corinth, Ephesus, 
Smyrna and Jerusalem were large cities, containing multitudes | 
of disciples; who must have been divided for the purposes of 
ordinary worship into numerous congregations. Yet they too 
were regarded as making up but one church. This scriptural 
idea continued to prevail for centuries. About the year 250, 
there were in Rome forty-six congregations, each having its 
own pastor. Yet these were all regarded as constituting the 
one Church of the city of Rome. 

3. For each of these churches which they founded, the 
Apostles ordained a body of elders; called indifferently elders 
or bishops. These were charged, in common, with the govern- 
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ment and instruction of the church ; and there is sufficient plau- 
sibility in the idea that they at first distributed the entire care 
of the church among themselves, on the principle of the charis- 
mata or gifts of the Spirit; each elder, that is, occupied him- 
self with didactic or with administrative functions, according to 
his predominant capability, exalted and quickened by the Holy 
Spirit to that end. A more formal designation of each to his 
proper work was desirable, and would necessarily follow. Gra- 
dually, the elder most capable of teaching would come to absorb 
the whole of that function. The others would devote them- 
selves more exclusively to the business of government and dis- 
cipline. It would be convenient to have separate names for 
this twofold class of officers. The title “bishop” accordingly 
was applied exclusively to the teaching elder. His equal 
associates in the care of the flock retained in distinction, the 
name of ‘presbyters.” Thus there came to exist in each 
church one bishop and a body of presbyters; and this while 
each church consisted as yet of but a single congregation. 

4. The uniform practice of the Apostles to ordain elders in 
every city, and the distinction that made a part of it, or grew 
out of it, between the bishop and the presbyters, gave rise to 
thé fixed common-law canon, that there should be one bishop 
in every city; which was precisely equivalent, for the time, to 
the proposition that there should be a pastor for every congre- 
gation. This positive apostolic canon, so favorable to the 
growth and purity of the Church, was gradually rendered, by 
ecclesiastical logic, into the negative-pregnant, let there be but 
one bishop in a city; a canon favorable to nothing but the 
growth of a hierarchy. The intent of the original statute, was 
to secure a competent provision for teaching and government, 
in the single congregation that then existed in each place where 
the Apostles had planted the Gospel. Adherence to this prin- 
ciple would have required, that the same course should be pur- 
sued, whenever the growth of the Christian community in a 
place, demanded the formation of a new society. The second 
church in Rome should have been organized precisely like the 
first church; that is, a body of presbyters should have been 
elected to rule well and labor in word and doctrine, one of 
whom, the best fitted for it, should have been set apart to the 
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latter function under the name of bishop; while the others, 

retaining the name of elders, assisted him in the government 

of the church. There would then have been as many bishops 

in a city as there were congregations; and since the primitive 
bishop was nothing but the overseer or pastor of a particular 

flock, it was of course designed that there should be as many 

bishops as flocks.* 

This natural process of growth was arrested by the intrusion 
of the idea, that as there must be one bishop to every church, 
there could be but one; and of course as there was but one 
church in a city, so there could be but one bishop in a city. 

The origin of this idea is sufficiently obvious. 

The early Christians in each city would for a long time cling 
fondly to the sentiment that they constituted together but one 
society—one family. 

As long as possible they would continue with one accord 
together, in the breaking of bread and in prayers. They would 
meet in one place until their increasing numbers forbade it. 
When obliged to meet for ordinary worship in different places, 
they still recognized their unity in the strongest manner, by 
admitting of but one communion table; and feeding sacramen- 
tally at one board. 

They recognized as their common pastor the honored disci- 
ple whom some great apostle or evangelist had ordained over 
them. When they ought to have swarmed boldly out under 
a guide of their own, and colonized independently, they stuck 
fast by the original hive. 

This tendency was strengthened and perpetuated by a mis- 
taken interpretation of the language in which the Apostle John 
addressed his admonitions to the churches of Asia. The whole 
body of believers in each of the cities enumerated, constituting 
one church— the church in Smyrna,” “the church in Per- 
gamos,’’—the entire body of its elders or bishops was also re- 


* Some of the Fathers argued the rule of one bishop to each church, 
from Paul’s insisting that a bishop should be “the husband of one wife.” 
Thus St. Ambrose De dignitate sacerdotali, Lib. iv., “wnius uxoris virum. 
Si ad superficiem tantum literze respiciamus, prohibet digamum episco- 
pum ordinari. Si vero ad altiorem sensum conscendimus, inhibet epis- 
copum duas usurpare ecclesias.” 

VoL. 111.—3 
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garded and addressed as a unity, under the Jewish title of 
office “angel.” It was an easy thing to infer from this tech- 
nical style of address, that the apostle John recognized but 
one bishop as legitimate in a city ; and this is the sum total of 
the evidence that John established diocesan Episcopacy in 
Asia. 

The understanding thus established was rigidly adhered to 
by the early Church, except in certain peculiar cases. 

An aged or infirm bishop might have a coadjutor appointed. 
But this hardly amounted to an exception. On the death of 
the first incumbent in such cases, the coadjutor became sole 
bishop. 

Where a schism had prevailed, and each party had ordained 
bishops in the same places, it was agreed by way of recon- 
ciling the schismatics that their bishops should retain their 
name and honors, and have a separate church for themselves; 
and whichever of them, Catholic or Donatist for example, died 
first, the other should succeed as sole incumbent of the epis- 
copal see. 

But apart from such exceptional cases, the rule became ab- 
solute, that there could be but one bishop in a city. 

This rule created diocesan Episcopacy. 

The scriptural idea that all the true believers in a place—no 
matter into how many congregations divided—constitute ONE 
CuurcH, and the UNSCRIPTURAL idea that one church could 
have but one bishop—instead of having as many bishops at 
least, as congregations—these two ideas taken together, broke 
up the primitive parity of the clergy, and introduced a hierar- 
chy into the Christian Church. 

For, obviously by this understanding, the pastor of the first 
congregation organized in Rome, becomes bishop of the Church 
in Rome. When a second congregation is organized, it cannot 
have a bishop. It is supplied with a presbyter, whose official 
relations are not to the whole city like the bishop’s, but only to 
that particular charge. Thus the process goes on with the 
growth of the Christian community, until we find in Rome at 
the middle of the third century, as already observed, forty-six 
congregations, each having a presbyter for pastor, but all re- 
garded as making up the one Church of Rome under the govern- 
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ment of one bishop. Besides these, there was a corps of seven 
deacons to look after the temporalities of the entire Christian 
community. 

The Church in Rome, therefore, having at the time referred 
to, perhaps fifty thousand communicants, was organized thus: 
one bishop, forty-six presbyters, and seven deacons. We make 
no account here of the lesser orders. The Church of Carthage, 
it is known, resembled this in its organization; and we have 
every reason to believe the same thing of some other large 
cities. 

We distinctly admit and affirm, therefore, the existence of 
diocesan Episcopacy in some of the larger cities of the Roman 
empire by the middle of the third century. That it did not 
exist at that time universally, even in large cities, and had no 
existence at all in the rural districts, we now proceed to show. 

In illustration of the former part of this proposition, we refer 
to the Church of Antioch. It will be remembered that this 
church which was planted soon after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
enjoyed for a year the labors of the Apostle Paul; and that it 
was there the disciples first received the honored name of Chris- 
tians. Subsequently Antioch became one of the great civil and 
ecclesiastical capitals of the East. It was distinguished as the 
pastoral charge of the martyr Ignatius. It held the sacred 
relics of Simeon of the Pillar. It was the place of the birth, 
and early labors of that illustrious ornament of the eastern 
pulpit, John Chrysostom. During the period of Chrysostom’s 
labors as deacon and presbyter, it could boast of two eminent 
bishops in succession, Meletius and Flavian. But down to as 
late a period as this, the Christians in Antioch constituted but 
a single parish. The bishop of Antioch was but the chief 
pastor of a single congregation. There was even but one 
church edifice in the city. 

“‘In many of the larger cities,” observes Neander, “ where 
the Christians formed the greater part of the population, as in 
Rome and Alexandria, it had been found necessary to establish 
small parochial churches, over each of which a presbyter was 
appointed pastor; and these lesser communities were dependent 
upon the mother church, which was under the immediate super- 
intendence of the bishop. But at Antioch we find no trace of 
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such a regulation; nor can we discover in the discourses of 
Chrysostom any mention of an arrangement similar to that 
which existed in other cities, where it was the custom for indi- 
vidual presbyters, each belonging to the mother church, to 
perform divine service successively in the smaller and dependent 
churches. From the sermons of Chrysostom it appears that at 
one hour of the day the bishop, at another a presbyter preached; 
and this was the only provision made for the vast congregation 
of Christians at Antioch. Chrysostom, therefore, did not preach 
to any particular flock, nor had he a separate cure of souls. He 
assisted the bishop throughout his diocese (congregation.) But 
as the power of teaching, and the gift of eloquence were not 
conferred upon all presbyters, to those who failed in these 
respects were entrusted the administration of sacraments, and 
the care of the poor: while the duty of preaching was assigned 
to those who possessed in an eminent degree the requisite 
qualifications.’’* 

It will be seen from this authority, that even down to the 
middle of the fourth century, the bishop of the Church in 
Antioch was merely the pastor of a single congregation: with 
only a single “‘ meeting-house” in his whole diocese. As as- 
sistants he had a body of presbyters and deacons.+ Of the 
presbyters some “ruled,’’ or occupied themselves with adminis- 
trative functions; others, like Chrysostom, labored in word 
and doctrine. The distinction was founded in their diverse 
gifts or capabilities. All received the same ordination, to the 
eldership; and whether one should teach, and another should 
attend to government and discipline exclusively, depended 
merely on their personal qualifications. 

Excepting, therefore, the single circumstance that such of 
the presbyters as had a special gift for it, were permitted to 
preach more formally than consists with our usage, the Church 
in Antioch was simply a Presbyterian Church. That there 
may have been certain obscure Episcopal elements within it we 
are not concerned to deny; for considerably earlier than this, 
there were signs, to use Bunsen’s remark, of “a stirring and 


* Life of Chrysostom: Stapleton’s translation, i. 108. 
+See “Unpublished Apostolical Canons of the Church in Antioch.” 
Bunsen’s Hippolytus, App. B. v. 
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organizing Episcopacy in the principal churches.” But if, hay- 
ing the oversight as bishop of but a single congregation, which 
met in a single house of worship, and was governed by pastor 
and elders conjointly, and administered to in temporalities by 
a body of elders and deacons, constitutes essentially a Presby- 
terian relation, then Meletius and Flavian were as good Presby- 
terian bishops as Bishop Barnes or Bishop Thompson. 

The size of the congregation is a matter of no consequence. 
Neither is it of any consequence, in this relation, that the Bishop 
of Antioch was also Metropolitan, and exercised an extensive 
jurisdiction over the churches of Syria. The question is what 
he was as bishop: and the essential facts are that, guoad hoe, 
he was the pastor of a single congregation; and that he had 
associated with him in the work of government and instruction, 
a body of administrative elders; of whom such as had the 
requisite gifts were permitted to hold forth in public. 

While therefore we admit that by the middle of the third 
century the Episcopal system was well established in Rome and 
Carthage, we as distinctly affirm, on the above showing, that 
then, and long afterwards, substantial Presbyterianism main- 
tained itself in Antioch. 

And now if it should be imagined that the church organiza- 
tion in Antioch was peculiar, and has been adduced as a soli- 
tary favorable instance, we further affirm that it constituted at 
the time specified, even in larger cities, the general rule; while 
such Episcopal organization as that in Rome was rare and ex- 
ceptional. The evidence of this is, that the existence of the 
latter was thought worthy of explicit mention by contemporane- 
ous writers, as a noteworthy circumstance. No contemporaneous 
writer will stultify himself, by informing his readers of a condi- 
tion of things so notoriously and universally established, that 
the supposition of the contrary would be absurd. 

A citizen of New York writing to a citizen of Philadelphia, 
will not think it necessary to declare for his information that 
the chief magistrate of the United States bears the title of 
President; or that the Romish religion is not by law established 
in Connecticut. On the other hand, he might very naturally 
have occasion to inform him of that recent change in the city 
charter of New York, by which the municipal administration is 
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to be henceforward conducted by a Mayor, with two Boards of 
Aldermen and of Councilmen, elected by different constituen- 
cies. The mention of this arrangement would imply that it 
was something novel or peculiar. 

We argue the same thing from the testimony of Epiphanius 
in regard to the ecclesiastical constitution of the city of Alex- 
andria, in the fourth century. 

“He notices it as an arrangement peculiar to the city of 
Alexandria, that there, various smaller churches and congrega- 
tions were entrusted to the care of presbyters whom the bishop 
appointed.”’* If this had been the universal, or even the ordi- 
nary custom, whence the propriety of affirming it explicitly, of 
Alexandria? The readers of Epiphanius, on this supposition, 
knew of no other arrangement for the churches in large cities. 
They would have taken for granted the prelatical constitution, 
as much as any well-informed man would now, in relation to the 
great cities of England. That Epiphanius should have expressly 
mentioned this fact, is evidence at least that such an arrange- 
ment was not universal in his day, nor even common. 

If it is alleged that the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Antioch, 
and of other large cities, as bishop, extended over a consider- 
able region outside the walls, including numerous towns and 
villages with their presbyters, we reply that the evidence of 
Christian antiquity contradicts this idea. The towns and vil- 
lages in the neighborhood of large cities had bishops of their 
own: Gabbus as much as Antioch; Emmaus as well as Jerusa- 
lem; Fidenae no less than Rome. On this point Bingham is 
excellent evidence against himself. He furnishes us a list of 
some fifteen hundred “ Episcopal sees,” as he delights to call 
them; some of which were places so obscure as to be wholly 
unrecognizable; while many that are identified, were country 
villages, or small towns in the near neighborhood of large 
cities. ‘The ante-Nicene law—we quote from the highest 
authority on this subject living, or that perhaps ever lived— 
exhibits every town, that is to say, every place which is not a 


* Neander’s Chrysostom, second period. “ éeas éxxagovar 75 xaborrxns 
éxxanoas év AreSavdpia bro éva apytettoxonoy ovoar xav xat’ iduay tavrars 
*puretaymevor lou mpecburepor Sta Tas EexxAnoLostixas YpELas Tov dexntopwr.” 
Epiphan. de Arian. heres. 69. 
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mere villa—estate with peasants round it, the origin of our 
village—as a church, presided over by a bishop and a board of 
elders (presbyters). But at the same time it represents the 
bishops (not the congregations,) of the smaller places as clus- 
tered round the bishop of the large town or city which was 
their natural metropolis.” 

We ask particular attention to this statement of the Chevalier 
Bunsen, both for its assertion of the universality of a parochial 
episcopacy in the ante-Nicene period, and also for its exhibiting 
the true relation between the country and the city bishops. 
As bishops, the latter had no more power than the former. 
Each was limited to his own congregation. All bishops under 
the Episcopal system are intrinsically independent of each 
other, (Avroxeparoe) and possessed of equal powers. Of course, 
no city bishop as such, could pretend to exercise jurisdiction 
over his episcopal brethren of the country parishes around.* 
The only power, by virtue of which he exercised any jurisdic- 
tion outside the city, was Archi-episcopal; and this was 
attached only to the metropolis of each province. The province 
of Palestina Prima for example, of which Jerusalem was the 
metropolis, is represented by Bingham as containing twenty- 
nine “ dioceses ;’” among which are the little towns of Lydda, 
Majuma, and Emmaus. Now as bishops, the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, and the Bishop of Emmaus were on a footing of perfect 
equality; their votes counted alike in any Synod; but the 
Bishop of Jerusalem was ex-officio metropolitan of the province, 
and so ecclesiastical superior to all the others. That within 
his own “ diocese’ he was anything more than chief pastor of 
a single congregation, even Bingham does not pretend to bring 
a particle of evidence. 

It remains to show that at the same period to which we have 
now been referring, diocesan Episcopacy had no existence in 
the “ rural districts” of the Roman Empire. 

And here it should be observed, that what is claimed by 
Episcopal writers to have been a diocese, was not called a 


* We refer here distinctly to the ante-Nicene period, and leave out of 
view that subsequent legislation by which the metropolitans succeeded in 
stripping the country bishops of equal powers. and finally superseding 
them altogether by a different class of officers. 
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diocese until the fourth century, but always a parish. Accord- 
ing to the civil division of the Empire effected by Diocletian, 
each town or village with its suburbs, or the houses scattered 
around it within a limited distance, constituted a “ parochia” or 
neighborhood. This had a municipal government of its own, 
consisting of the defensor civitatis or mayor, with a senatus or 
body of aldermen. If our “townships” were considerably more 
contracted, and were governed municipally by magistrates re- 
siding in the largest village, the “parish” would correspond to 
one of our townships. A certain number of these “ parishes” 
constituted a “ province” corresponding to our “county,” and 
governed by a proconsul or praetor residing in the principal 
city. Several “ provinces” constituted a civil “diocese,” go- 
verned by an eparch or vicar, or as he was sometimes called, 
Imperial Prefect. 

To this civil arrangement the Church gradually adapted her- 
self; and out of it grew, in due time, full developed Prelacy 
and Papacy; Bishops, Metropolitans, Patriarchs and Popes. 

The charge of a “bishop” then, in the third and fourth cen- 
turies was not called a diocese, but a parish; and it can be 
easily shown that, out of the great cities, it was a “parish” 
in fact, as well as in name; constituting but a single congre- 
gation, of which the bishop, with a body of elders had the 
spiritual oversight. 

Let us take, by way of example, the Italian Diocese. It was 
divided into seventeen provinces. Each of these provinces 
contained a number of “ parishes;” and each parish had its 
bishop. These parishes, it is pretended, were dioceses in the 
modern sense of the word, and each of these bishops was an 
Episcopal prelate. Let us put this to the test, taking Bing- 
ham himself as our guide.* 

The Province of Tuscia and Umbria, lying between the Tiber 
and the Tuscan Sea, contained thirty-five “parishes ;’’ Portus, 
Sylva Candida, Nipi, Aqua Viva, Phalaris, Ferentinum, Civita 
Vecchia, &c. How extensive was the diocese of the bishops 
of these places? How many congregations is it likely they 
had under their episcopal supervision? Ostia was a bishop’s 


* Origines Ecclesiastice, B. IX. 2. 
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see, at the mouth of the Tiber, about sixteen miles from Rome. 
Less than two miles from this was Portus Romanus, the first of 
the “bishopricks” just named. Evidently the Bishop of Por- 
tus could not travel very far in the direction of Ostia, without 
trespassing on his neighbor’s diocese. But perhaps his juris- 
diction extended largely in the opposite direction. Unfortu- 
nately, only two miles beyond resided the Bishop of Sylva 
Candida. It is clear, the Bishop of Portus Romanus had no 
need to keep a carriage. He could walk from end to end of 
his diocese, without finding it too much to sharpen his appetite 
for breakfast. 

The “dioceses” of Phalaris and Hortanum were about nine 
miles apart; and between them lay the “diocese” of Nepi. 
The Bishop of Gabii could step over and call on his mitred 
brother of Lavici in his gown and slippers. The Bishops of 
Subaugusta, Tusculum, Velitrae and Signia, could drink tea 
together, and each walk back to sleep in his own episcopal 
parsonage in good time for bed. The Bishops of Minturnae, 
5 Suessa, Teanum and Calenum, could exchange pulpits on the 
Sabbath, and sleep at home both Saturday and Sunday nights, 
without making more than a reasonable Sabbath day’s journey. 

The Province of Valeria contained twelve “ dioceses:” Fi- 
denae, Nomentum, Tibur, Praeneste, &c. The first of these 
lay but five miles from the gates of Rome. Going on four 
miles further, you entered on the boundaries of the Bishop of 
Nomentum; so that the “diocese” of the Bishop of Fidenae 
could have been but five or six miles across. From the church 
of the Bishop of Tibur to that of the Bishop of Praeneste was 
only four miles. The Bishops of Sabinum and Reate were still 
nearer neighbors; only three miles apart. The Bishops of 
Pitinum, Amiternum, and Furconium were nearer to each other 
than any three country “rectors,” we venture to say, in the 
United States. 

The credulity that can find “Episcopal bishops” in these 
pastors of neighboring country congregations, distances all 
comparison and confounds comment. 

It is true that in other provinces of the Italian Diocese, such 
as Alpes Cottiae, and Rhetia Prima, the “ parishes’? were 
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larger, or rather, further apart. But this is only another mode 
of stating the fact, that in those rough and broken parts of the 
country, towns and villages were comparatively sparse. The 
same remark is to be made of various other parts of the empire. 
The fact that in Spain, Britain, Thrace, and parts of Asia 
Minor, we find “ Bishops’ sees” in the fourth century, twenty, 
thirty, or even fifty miles from each other is no evidence of 
diocesan Episcopacy. Because the Bishop of Mursa, in Illyri- 
cum, could travel fifty miles before reaching the residence of the 
Bishop of Cibalis, and perhaps as far in the opposite direction 
before finding another, Bingham concludes that his diocese 
must have covered at least fifty miles square. Whereas, the 
only warrantable conclusion is, that the population in that rude 
country was thin, and only in part converted to Christianity. 
There are good parochial bishops in Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Missouri, who must ride from twenty-five to seventy-five miles 
to find a brother in the ministry, and perhaps a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred miles to attend a meeting of the Synod. 

Let us bring the matter to another test. Our means of arriv- 
ing at a precise knowledge of the population of ancient coun- 
tries, are considerably limited. In the absence of any express 
census, we can only proceed upon general reasoning, with such 
particular facts as have incidentally come down to us. In 
general, there is sufficient reason to believe that with a few ex- 
ceptions, like Northern Africa, Syria and Asia Minor, from 
which civilization has long since ebbed away, modern countries 
are more populous than the ancient were; the same countries 
more populous now than they were in the first centuries of 
Christianity. For this fact, reasons enough are at hand in the 
frequency and bloody character of ancient wars ; the more fre- 
quent ravage of pestilential diseases ; imperfect medical skill ; 
imperfect knowledge of agriculture ; the comparative absence 
of manufactures ; and the degraded condition of a large part of 
the population.* Even the countries of southern Europe 
afflicted with those worst foes to national prosperity, a corrupt 
religion and a despotic government, are probably twice as 
populous, at least, as they were in the fifth century. 


* Hume, on the Populousness of ancient Nations. Vol. ii. Essay xi. 
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If we look at Italy in particular, we shall find reason to 
believe that the difference between its present and its an- 
cient population is even greater than this. By that regular 
process of decay which went on throughout the Empire 
with scarcely an interruption, from the time of Augustus to 
that of Augustulus, the peninsula of Italy had become, even in 
the fourth century, lamentably impoverished. The enormous 
weight of taxation had ruined nearly all the small proprietors. 
Multitudes of men quitted their farms and flocked into the 
cities to live on the monthly donation of corn and bacon, or 
the daily distribution of bread, by which alone hundreds of 
thousands were kept from starvation. To prevent the absolute 
extinction of the farming class, the emperors were obliged to 
exempt large districts from taxation. 

In the “ fertile and happy province of Campania, the scene 
of the early victories and of the delicious retirements of the 
citizens of Rome, an exemption was granted in favor of three 
hundred and thirty thousand English acres ;’’* indicating the 
quantity of land that lay waste and uncultivated in that one 
district. A free warrant from the government, to any citizen, 
to settle upon and claim such abandoned estates, without being 
subject to taxes, failed to arrest the process of depopulation. 
The capital came to depend more and more exclusively on 
foreign countries for its supply of bread; and when Alaric had 
gained possession of the port where the corn of Africa was de- 
posited in spacious granaries for the use of the city, and threat- 
ened the destruction of the magazines on which the life of the 
Roman people depended, it drove the Senate at once to a sur- 
render. 

It may be added, that far the larger part of the population 
was planted along the western slope of the peninsula, between 
the Arno and the Bay of Naples. The rough Adriatic and 
southern provinces, more liable to cold, or less favored with 
rain, were given up to forest, and became a pasture over which 
immense herds of swine fed at discretion. The Christian part 
of the population in particular had aggregated itself in towns 
in the more genial and cultivated parts of the country; while 


* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xvii. 
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the rural districts and villages were generally abandoned to 
those who still adhered to the ancient religion of the Empire. 
(Pagani.) The common opinion, that after the establishment 
of the Church by Constantine, and particularly after the forci- 
ble suppression of Paganism by Theodosius, Christianity became 
universal in Italy and the West, is widely erroneous. Even 
down to the sixth century, Pagan worship continued to be 
maintained in parts of Italy. In the fifth century, notwith- 
standing the severe measures adopted by the Emperors, it 
flourished with but little concealment. 

We believe we shall make as liberal an estimate therefore, 
as the facts will allow, if we state the population of Italy, in the 
fifth century, at one third of what it is at the present day, or 
about seven millions; and admit four millions of these to have 
embraced Christianity. For these four millions, the ancient 
Notitias quoted by Bingham, enumerate two hundred and seven 
bishops; which, if an equal division were made, would allow 
something less than twenty thousand to each diocese. 

But of this estimate there are important corrections to be 
made. We have already shown that each city, large or small 
had but one bishop. We have, therefore, to set off from the 
entire Christian population, the population of the great cities. 

Rome is estimated by Hume to have contained, in the reign 
of Augustus, about eight hundred thousand inhabitants. By 
Gibbon, the population at the beginning of the fifth century is 
estimated on a more careful induction of particulars, at twelve 
hundred thousand. Taking the medium of one million, pre- 
sided over as a church by one bishop, we should have remain- 
ing three millions, to be divided among two hundred and six 
bishops. 

But Italy had a number of other great cities, with an aver- 
age of more than one hundred thousand inhabitants each. The 
population of Milan, Ravenna, Padua, and Aquileia, Capua and 
Beneventum, would easily amount to a million. This would 
leave two millions, to be divided among two hundred bishops ; 
thus allotting on an average ten thousand souls to each diocese. 

The conclusion is too obvious to make it worth while for us 
to pursue the argument further. There are, however, two other 
considerations of importance to be presented. 
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1. The number of “ Catholic bishops” in Italy was probably 
greater than is assumed by Bingham. The list is made out 
from the subscriptions to ancient councils and other incidental 
notices, and is very likely to omit the obscurer and more dis- 
tant parishes. 

2. Besides the “Catholic bishops,” there were others to take 
part in the cure of souls; particularly the Novatians, who 
though not “ Catholic,” were confessedly orthodox. Taking 
into consideration the great popularity of that movement, it 
would not be strange if there should have been in Italy at least 
half as many Novatian bishops as Catholic. 

On the whole, leaving out the principal cities, we doubt 
whether the average parish and congregation of an Italian 
“bishop,” in the fourth century, equalled those of many a good 
Presbyterian bishop of the present day. 

Applying the same process of reasoning to other ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces, we should be led to the same result. In the little 
province of Palestina Prima, for example, covering the southern 
half of Palestine, we find twenty-nine dioceses. Twenty-nine 
Episcopal prelates packed into a space about as large as that 
with which the soaring ambition of Bishop Whittingham is 
obliged to content itself. Of the ‘ Dioceses’ composing this 
province, Dora and Czesarea were, according to Bingham, 
but five miles apart; Lydda and Joppa but six miles; Gaza, 
Majuma and Anthedon but three miles. Others of these “pre- 
lates” lived from four to ten miles from each other. 

In regard to Majuma, one of the last named “ dioceses,” 
we have some information from Sozomen,* whose family came 
from that neighborhood. Majuma was the port or “landing” 
of Gaza, which stood some three miles back from the coast. 
The people of Gaza being mostly Pagan, the Emperor Constan- 
tine favored Majuma at their expense, endeavoring to build it 
up into a rival town. He gave them a bishop and magistrates 
of their own. Julian, for the same reasons, favored Gaza, and 
reduced Majuma to a condition of dependence upon it. Gra- 
dually the two towns grew towards each other, and were per- 
manently united under one municipal government. On the 


* Sozomen, v. 3. 
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death of the Bishop of Majuma, the Bishop of Gaza objected to 
the election of a successor, on the ground that “two bishops 
were not required to rule over one city.” But the people of 
the port insisting on their own prescriptive ecclesiastical rights, 
the Council of the Province ordered that they should still have 
a bishop of their own. 

Now how extensive was the diocese of the Bishop of Maju- 
ma? How many congregations were subjected to his episcopal 
jurisdiction? His church was in the “port” of a town that 
could have had but a trifling amount of commerce; having no 
natural harbor, and no back country to lean upon. The sur- 
rounding district was destitute of towns, almost wholly unin- 
habited.* Gaza was a flourishing city, but as already observed, 
devoted to heathen worship. Three miles west of Majuma was 
Anthedon, whose population was of the same character ; almost 
wholly Pagan. Bethelia, another heathen town, lay but a short 
distance off. In fine, Majuma was hemmed in on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, by a cordon of Paganism. Its bishop must, 
by a geographical necessity, have been cabined, cribbed, and 
confined within the limits of his own particular congregation. 
He had his “ clergy,’ no doubt; a body of elders and deacons, 
just as every other pastor had. But this will scarcely be held 
to have strengthened his resemblance to a modern Episcopal 
bishop. 

That Majuma had any “ villages” dependent upon it with 
separate churches—which is Bingham’s grand resort, whenever 
he meets with a “ Bishoprick in a little city’ +—is contrary to 
all the facts and probabilities in the case. Its bishops were 
plain and humble men. One of them, Zeno, was often seen by 
Sozomen “ pursuing his trade of weaving linen; and thus earn- 


* Acts viii. 26: The way to Gaza which is desert. See Note of Bloom- 
field in loc. 

+ e. g. The instance of Meletius, afterwards Bishop of Antioch. “Te 
had resigned the bishoprick of a little city in Armenia, not being able to 
bear the contumacy of the people, and was living elsewhere in quiet and 
retirement.” Theodoret ii. 31. The implication here clearly is, that it 
was the people of this “little city” who obliged him to resign his “ bishop- 
rick.” His “ bishoprick” and the “little city,” was conterminous, 
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ing the means of supplying his own wants, and relieving the 
poor.’’* 

We now add a new and perfectly conclusive testimony as to 
the character of the primitive Episcopacy, taken from the 
“ Apostolical Constitutions of the Church of Alexandria;” 
for which we are indebted to the distinguished Prussian 
diplomatist and scholar already quoted. He observes, in re- 
gard to them, (Hippolytus, vol. ii., App. B. iv.) that “ as these 
Canons are highly important, and have never yet been noticed 
in ecclesiastical literature,’”’ he gives the contents complete. 

The first Canon reads as follows: On the election of a Bishop. 
‘Whenever there are in a place twelve men ready to dedicate 
the means for having a bishop, let then write to the churches 
around them, and send three chosen men to examine the candi- 
date, to see whether he is a lover of the poor, wise and virtuous, 
and of good repute. If he have not a wife, it is a good thing; 
but if he have married a wife, having children, let him abide 
with her, continuing steadfast in every doctrine, able to explain 
the Scriptures well; but if he be ignorant of literature, let him 
be meek.” 

In his parallel commentary on this Canon, Bunsen observes: 
“ This rule represents a more ancient and primitive state than 
any of the corresponding ones in the Greek constitutions. The 
bishop is simply the rector of “the place ;’ that is to say, a 
naporxio, parish and diocese together, in the old sense ; a town 
or borough, with the surrounding estates and farms (villae ;) the 
“villages” of the time. Twelve faithful men are sufficient to 
demand a bishop of the other adjoining churches; they choose 
three to examine him who is proposed.”’ 

The second and third Canons, on the “ ordination of Elders,” 
and the “appointment of Deacons” are equally fatal to the 
supposition of diocesan Episcopacy. The elders are to be 
“two or rather three elderly men,” whose business it was to help 
the bishop in maintaining an “ ecclesiastical and congregational 
inspection.” The deacons appear simply in their original func- 
tion of ministering to the wants of the poor. 

We claim that this is perfectly decisive, and bears out the 


* Sozomen, vii. 28. 
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correspondence of the church organization to that of the syna- 
gogue in a way never yet noticed. Among the Jews, wherever 
ten Batanim, or responsible men, could be found to divide the 
ecclesiastical offices among them, a synagogue might be estab- 
lished ; the synagogue being the particular Jewish congregation 
or parish church. It now appears from these Alexandrian 
Canons, that with a singularly close resemblance to this usage, 
a Christian church might be established, with its own bishop, 
wherever twelve men of substance would unite to sustain it. 

It will be seen, therefore, that according to these Alexan- 
drian Canons, there might be a Christian church, having its 
own Bishop, WHEREVER UNDER THE JEWISH SYSTEM THERE 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN A SYNAGOGUE; from which it will follow, 
either that these Canons antedate the origin of that law which 
assigned but one bishop to every city, large or small—since 
there might be numerous synagogues in a city—or else that 
this particular Canon was understood to apply only to villages 
and country places. Either way it is absolutely inconsistent 
with the establishment of diocesan Episcopacy in Egypt, at 
the time these Canons were published. 

Precisely to the same effect is the fifth Canon of the second 
Council of Carthage, (A. D. 390,) which ordains that “if in 
the course of time as religion prospers, any people of God 
should be so multiplied as to desire a rector of their own, they 
may have a bishop, in case they obtain the consent of him to 
whom the diocese was subject.” 

This is just the course we pursue now in extending the 
Church by Home Missions. Wherever a little band of Christ- 
ians is found in a new settlement, our missionaries organize 
them into a church. They are supplied with the word and 
ordinances, in their feebleness, by the nearest settled bishop, 
or by an itinerating missionary. As soon as they feel able to 
support the ministry among themselves, they, with the advice 
and co-operation of the missionary, will have a bishop of their 
own. ‘This was and is, the natural course of things. 

The understanding of the early Church, we repeat, was that 
every place should have a bishop that could sustain one ; and 
that no place should have more than one bishop. Rome had 
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her bishop. So had the “ Three Taverns; and many other 
equally small and unimportant places. 

It was in this way that diocesan Episcopacy came accidentally 
to prevail; that is, it grew up (“ paulatim’’) through the accident 
of Christianity being planted in some large cities ; with the un- 
scriptural notion, fostered by foolish interpretation, that there 
could be but one bishop in a place. Christianity extended it- 
self into multitudes of small towns and villages. The Christian 
population of these places furnished only a single congregation, 
and the bishop of the place was therefore a simple pastor.* 

But cities like Rome, Carthage and Alexandria furnished 
material for a number of congregations. Each of these must 
be organized separately, and have its own religious teacher, or 
pastor. But according to the prevailing ideas there could be 
only one bishop in Rome, no matter what the number of con- 
gregations. This at once introduced imparity and prelacy. 

We are now ready to answer the question, “‘ When did Epis- 
copacy begin?’ It had not begun in Egypt when the Alexan- 
drian Canons were published, some time during the second cen- 
tury. It had not begun in the rural districts of Northern 
Africa when the second Council of Carthage sat: nor in those 
of Italy, at the time contemplated by the earliest Notitias. It 
did not exist in Antioch, down to the time of Chrysostom. At 
the end of the third century it had no existence anywhere, 
except in a few great cities. If an affirmative answer is re- 
quired, we reply that Episcopacy probably began in the city of 
Rome, towards the end of the second or beginning of the third 
century, and in Carthage and Alexandria not long after. We 
suppose that it began as early as this, from the number of con- 
gregations we find in those cities, by the middle of the third 
century. We conclude that it did not begin earlier, because for 
so long a time after, it was still confined to those cities alone. 

So far as our argument is concerned, however, we should 
have not the least objection to admit that prelatical Episcopacy 
existed in Alexandria, for instance, by the year of Christ, one 
hundred. The fact remains that in all the rural districts at 


* When Gregory Thaumaturgus became Bishop of Caesarea in Pontus, 
his Church numbered seventeen souls, all told.—Greg. Nyss. ii. 977. A. 
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least, of Egypt, a simple parochial Episcopacy prevailed; an 
Episcopacy which authorized and required the ordination of 
a bishop, wherever twelve responsible men would unite for the 
support of public worship. 

It may, by possibility, be said that the condition of things 
above described, really amounts to Episcopacy after all; and 
that the argument to the contrary is merely built on that scrip- 
tural use of language, by which presbyters were also indiffer- 
ently called bishops. These ‘bishops’’ of villages and single 
congregations of twelve male members, it may be said were 
really presbyters. The true bishops were those higher eccle- 
siastics who episcopated in large cities. 

To this it is enough to reply, that these country bishops per- 
formed all those functions which are now held to be peculiar to 
the highest of the three Episcopal orders. They confirmed ; 
they disciplined; they ordained. In no respect were they be- 
hind the very chiefest of the soz disant American “ apostles,” 
except that they exercised these prerogatives in a single con- 
gregation; while the latter “lord it over the clergy” through- 
out an entire State. 

If now it is asked when Episcopacy first began to exist, out- 
side the large cities where we have already found it in the 
third century, we reply that it began when the city bishops 
commenced the work of extinguishing the country bishops, and 
putting in place of them their own presbyters. 

The steps in this process are very distinctly marked in the 
history of the Church in the fourth and fifth centuries. The 
city bishops who, after the establishment of Christianity by 
Constantine, rose continually higher in importance and assump- 
tion, became jealous of this humbler class of “ diocesans.”’ 
They disdained to share their name and official prerogatives 
with the simple overseers of country congregations; or to re- 
cognize them as their peers in the sessions of Councils. They 
soon took measures accordingly, looking towards the suppres- 
sion of ‘the chorbishops. The Council of Antioch, in the year 
341, began with tying up their hands; and forbade them the 
independent exercise of certain episcopal functions. Only six 
years after this, the Council of Sardica forbade the erection of 
any new country bishopricks, “for fear of making the episco- 
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pal name and influence too cheap.” Twelve years later the 
Council of Laodicea—assigned by Bingham and other respect- 
able writers to A. D. 360,—forbade the ordination, in future, 
of any bishops in country places. 

By such a course of legislation, enforced by the civil power, the 
country bishops were gradually rooted out. The city bishop 
became the only bishop in the province; the country parishes 
being ministered to by presbyters whom he appointed. In this 
way the Episcopal system was extended over the rural districts ; 
and before the close of the sixth century, had probably become 
universal. 

The view above taken, obliges us to dispense with certain 
illustrations of the growth of Episcopacy that have been com- 
monly resorted to; for instance, the famous statements of St. 
Jerome that the distinction between the bishop and the pres- 
byters, and the elevation of the former above the latter, was 
adopted as a means of checking the tendency to party spirit 
and schism in the churches.* This opinion has been regarded 
by all who have quoted it, on whichever side of the question, 
as referring to the development of diocesan Episcopacy; by 
Episcopalians, in the days of the Apostles; by Presbyterians, 
in the third or fourth century. 

We think it clear, on the other hand, that St. Jerome had in 
view the distinction between the bishop and the presbyters in 
single congregations; and that he refers to the origin of that 
distinction, towards the close of the apostolic period ; as appears 
from his reference to the Corinthian Church. At first, as he 
intimates, all the presbyters in each congregation were official- 
ly equal, and had the same powers. All indifferently, might 
teach, baptize and ordain. This, leading, after a while, to 
rivalries and schismatical tendencies, a distinction was admitted 
between the elders and the bishop. The pastor-bishop was 


* « Antequam diaboli instinctu, studia in religione fierent, et diceretur 
in populis, ego sum Pauli, ego autem Cephae, communi presbyterorum 
consilio ecclesie gubernabantur: Postquam vero unusquisque eos quos 
baptizaverat suos putabat esse, non Christi, in toto orbe decretum est ut 
unus de presbyteris electus, superponeretur czeteris, ad quem omnis eccle- 
siz cura pertineret, et schismatum semina tollerentur.”—Com. in Tit. i., 
quoted in the sense above by Drs. Miller, Coleman, Thompson, et al. 
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set over the rest with the exclusive privilege of ordaining. 
Whether true or not, this was Jerome’s opinion of the way in 
which the distinction grew up between the pastor and the 
elders. Diocesan Episcopacy, as we have already shown, 
began a different way. 

Inclusive to this, it has been shown that Episcopacy is not of 
apostolic origin; that it was unknown to any Church, probably 
for the first two hundred years; and to all but a few city 
churches for the first three hundred years: of course that it 
cannot even be “essential to the perfection of a Church,” un- 
less the churches nearest the apostolic period were imperfectly 
organized. 

This leaves wholly intact the legitimacy of Episcopacy as a 
system well adapted to the edification of a portion of the 
Church, and good for those who like it ; to which no objection is 
here made. It is enough for us to have disproved from history 
the foolish claims set up by high church bigots. So far from 
being divine, or apostolic, Episcopacy is not even highly prim- 
itive. It crept in gradually, as all usurpations of spiritual 
power have done, ‘‘ while men slept.” 

On the early Church constitution, as well as on all the other 
topics included under Christian antiquities, we refer with great 
confidence to the work quoted at the head of this Article. Dr. 
Coleman’s labors in the department of archeology, have esta- 
blished a valid claim to the respect and gratitude of the Church. 
The credit belongs to him of having first introduced the Ameri- 
can reader to those stores of material for the illustration of the 
life, manners and worship of the primitive Christians, and the 
organization of the primitive Church, which have been collected 
by the learning of Augusti, Rheinwald, Guericke and other 
German archologists. Dr. Coleman first used his knowledge 
of these sources merely as a translator; not professing to have 
done more in his “ Christian Antiquities,” than translate and 
compile from the great work of Augusti. But for the uncha- 
ritableness of sectarian criticism, he would perhaps have rested 
content with this contribution to the history of the early 
Church. For his subsequent works in illustration of a scriptu- 
ral Church polity, and for this enlarged and valuable work on 
“ Ancient Christianity,” we are indebted to the uncandid cen- 
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sure, which set him upon further exhibiting and defending the 
views he had expressed. 

The result, in the case before us, is a large and handsome 
volume, containing everything that is of importance to ordinary 
readers, respecting the ‘ private, domestic, social and civil life 
of the primitive Christians, and the institutions, offices, ordi- 
nances and rites of the Church.” The student of Church his- 
tory and antiquity will consult it with satisfaction; and every 
intelligent Christian might study it with great profit. It is a 
book we should rejoice to see in every family of our own and 
kindred churches. It would tend to awaken a livelier and 
more intelligent sympathy with the early believers. It would 
foster a proper jealousy of any departures from the simplicity 
of Christian truth and worship; such as at a very early period 
began to dim the purity of the Church. It would make our 
scriptural polity clearer, and arm us better for its defence. 





ARTICLE III. 


Puatonts Scripta greca omnia, ad codices manuscriptos recensuit 
variasque inde lectiones enotavit IMMAN. BEKKER; annotationibus 
inteyris Stephant, Boeckhiique ete., aajuctuntur modo non integre 
Serrant, Astii, Butmanni ete. Londini. 1826, 11 vol. 


In a previous Article on Aristotle, we intimated that neither 
Platonism nor Aristotelianism were in themselves perfect, but 
were complements of each other; that they represented the two 
tendencies in philosophy which have existed in all ages, and 
have ruled alternately at different periods, and that in the 
future and perfected age of philosophy, each would have its 
appropriate sphere and influence. ‘To satisfy the demands of 
truth, and to justify ourselves, it seems necessary that we 
should take up Plato, as the counterpart and complement of 
Aristotle. This we propose now to do, and shall begin with 
some glances at his personal history and mental peculiarities, 
and then attempt some analysis of his philosophy. 
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The external events of Plato’s life were not many or very strik- 
ing. His true life, like that of all mental heroes, was interior. If 
there is anything in blood or gentle parentage, Plato might have 
gloried after the flesh. He belonged to one of the first families 
of Greece. By his mother’s side, he descended from Solon, 
and through his father, he traced his pedigree to the renowned 
Codrus, whose fame every school-boy has in remembrance. In 
the apocryphal records of the times, he was thought to be the 
child of Apollo himself. His mother Perictione, is, by all au- 
thority, acknowledged to have been a woman of exceeding 
beauty; and as mothers usually transmit their intellectual 
qualities to the boys, no doubt Lady Perictione was a worthy 
descendant of her illustrious progenitor Solon. 

Phavorinus says he was born in Adgina, B. C. 429, on the 
birth-day of Apollo, according to the tradition of the people of 
Delos. The admirers of Plato are fond of gathering up the 
many omens of his greatness, which accompanied his birth and 
childhood. For example, they say, that once when he had 
been left asleep by his nurse in the garden, a swarm of bees 
alighted on his lips, and thence distilled honey. This story we 
do not find, however, in Diogenes Laertius, the very Froissart 
of the ancients, though he tells us with characteristic naiveté, 
that he “collected with great zeal and industry all that was 
reported of the man.” 

The first name given to Plato was Aristocles. The name 
which he has made immortal, and by which he is now almost 
exclusively known, was given him, according to some, from his 
robust figure, according to others, from the breadth of his elo- 
quence, and to others again, because he was very wide (xaarvs) 
across the forehead. It is a singular illustration of the muta- 
bility and capriciousness of philology, that platitude—a word, 
by the way, we have in this meaning, always abominated—has 
come to signify the lowest kind of mental productions. The 
word that seemed best to express the mind of Plato, now re- 
minds us only of flatness instead of breadth. The dream of 
Socrates is well known. “A young swan rested on his knees, 
which immediately put forth feathers and flew on high.” This 
was the night before Plato first appeared at his school, and 
Socrates looked on it as an omen of his future greatness. 
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Whether true or not, it well expresses the early anticipations 
that were formed of his genius. The youthful Plato, we are. 
told, applied himself to the study of painting, and wrote poems; 
“lyrics, dithyrambics and epigrams.” He was also a soldier, 
and in one battle is said to have gained the prize of pre-eminent 
valor. 

Further particulars of the youth of Plato, authentic history 
does not furnish us. We ask how the world looked to his 
youthful eye, and how its mysteries affected his young heart. 
But we ask in vain. We have no such genesis of his genius, 
as Beattie gives us in his “ Minstrel,” and such as we see so 
fully in the poetry of Wordsworth.* 

From one of his early epigrams, we gather, that he was 
quite susceptible of tender emotions and capable of poetic con- 
ceptions : 


Thou art now gazing on the stars! 
Would that I were the heavens, that so I might 
Gaze in return with many eyes on thee! 


It seems, too, that even while a young man, he had great self- 


control, and “ was never once seen to laugh excessively.” 

At twenty years of age, he became the scholar of Socrates : 
this was the “epochal period” of his life, whence its after- 
direction was derived. The world of truth and mysteries of 
philosophy, seemed—not to speak it irreverently—to incarnate 
themselves to him, in his revered master. In his dialogues, 
where he gives the sum of all his attainments, Socrates is the 
central figure, whence emanate his profoundest views and lofti- 
est flights. With a self-relinquishment truly wonderful, for we 
discover but one single allusion to himself, he seems willing to 
be forgotten in the glory of his teacher. Plato was, for eight 
years, under the tuition of Socrates; and after his death, 
successively enjoyed the teachings of Cratylus, Hermogenes, 
Euclid of Megara, and Theodorus the mathematician. These 
were representatives of different schools of philosophy, and 
their instructions enabled Plato, comparing them together, to 
practice on the principles of modern eclecticism in the forma- 


* On this account, we have to regret the loss of his early poetry, which 
Ritter judiciously conjectures to have resulted from “a vague longing to 
embody the reflections of his mind.” 
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tion of his own opinions. He may be supposed to have read up 
the extant learning of his times, from Thales of Ionia, down to 
Socrates himself. So, we suppose, the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles had travelled over the extant philosophies of his times, 
including Plato and Aristotle. Possibly he had them among 
the books and parchments which he prized so highly, when he 
puts that bold interrogatory, ‘“ Where is the scribe? Where is 
the wise? Where is the disputer of this world?” It is easy 
for those who have never thus read, to speak floutingly of the 
philosophy of Greece, but only he who has carefully and pa- 
tiently put himself in possession of what the world by wisdom 
did actually accomplish, and has then collated it with the Wis- 
dom of God in the mystery of Revelation, can intelligently 
enter into the calm and unfaltering triumph of the Apostle. 
Plato, during his educational period, which extended beyond 
his fortieth year, had some experience of human vicissitudes, 
which, no doubt, as in all other cases, went to make up his dis- 
cipline for future greatness. He visited the island of Sicily, 
and its tyrant Dionysius, who was at first disposed to play the 
patron, but being offended at the independence of the philoso- 
pher, caused him to be sold into slavery. Plato, like a 
Mightier, was “in the form of a servant,’’ and learned, no 
doubt, by what he suffered. He illustrated the great law of 
God’s administration, that noble character is often evolved by 
early suffering. Few more touching pictures are given to us, 
in ancient story, than that of this high-born, gentle being, in 
servitude, exposed to the whims and caprices of some master, 
who valued only the muscles and bones of that outward struc- 
ture, which enshrined the soul of Plato. The singularity of the 
contrast between their positions and the men, as well as the 
likeness between them, irresistibly recalls Coleridge, the dra- 
goon, writing his Greek motto on the stable door. Chained to 
the oar, as a galley slave, John Knox was once found toiling 
along the shores of his loved Scotia, and in sight of Aberdeen, 
the theatre of his after glory. History is full of counterparts, 
where the men who were to be the guides of the world, found 
it good to bear the yoke in their youth. The mission of Moses 
required a forty years’ habitation in the wilderness, during 
which he was like “a lamp in a sepulchre.” David, after his 
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anointing, and before his inauguration, spent twenty years 
under the tutelage of “hope deferred,” and the malice and 
envy of his great rival. And even He who was to have a name 
above every name, had first to humble himself unto death, even 
the death of the cross. In the world’s history, the life of its 
individual benefactors and its great organic growth, we see the 
day of preparation ere the Sabbath draws on. 

Thus prepared, Plato at length established at Athens the 
world-famed school of Academus, so called from the grove 
which an ancient hero had planted, in the suburbs of the city. 
This was the field of his fame and glory, where, to mention 
none others, Aristotle was trained, and where Platonism took 
form and substance, to influence mind, as long as philosophy is 
cultivated. Here he planted “the seeds of things” in the 
minds of his admiring pupils. He gathered up into a system 
those principles which before were scattered in the utterances 
of minds, similarly constituted with his own, and moulding 
them by his genius, framed a system of philosophy which ever 
since has divided, with that of Aristotle, the suffrages of thinking 
minds. 

Plato was not only a teacher, but also a considerable tra- 
veller, usually for the purpose of increasing his stores of know- 
ledge, or of verifying his ideas by actual observatioh. He 
made two other visits to Sicily, besides the one previously men- 
tioned, one of which, it is said, was to obtain from the younger 
Dionysius the soil and men, to actualize his Republic, which, 
however, never was carried into effect. It is interesting to 
trace in this, again, a resemblance to Coleridge, who, with 
Southey and their comrades, in the serious planning of their 
Utopia, have linked another “ deathless association” with our 
own beautiful Susquehanna. 

Plato planned a voyage of intellectual discovery among the 
Magi; which failed by the inopportune falling out of a war. 
His journeys to Egypt and Judea are hardly supported by 
good evidence. 

While living at Athens, the personal circumstances of Plato 
were very easy, and he did not suppose that some attention to 
elegance was inconsistent either with philosophic dignity or 
close study. In this he contrasted strongly with his contem- 
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porary of the cynic school, Diogenes of the tub, whose radical- 
ism is preserved in the well-known adventure of the Carpet. 
“‘Thus,”’ said the cynic, “tread I on the pride of Plato.” 
Plato’s reply shows deep penetration of character, and might 
be applicable to many a modern Vandal, who deems neatness 
of dress or esthetic taste in domestic appliances inconsistent 
with piety or humility ; “and with more than Plato’s pride 
too.” Plato’s doctrine was, that the gentleman and philoso- 
pher might be blended in the same person. In some circles a 
contrary doctrine now prevails; the less of a gentleman the 
more of a Christian; the more slovenliness, the greater sancti- 
fication. We have never been able to conceive of Plato in 
another light, than that of a courteous, bland and honey-dropping 
personage; who practised many of those elements of charity 
which Paul afterwards portrayed. 

Plato was a very diligent student, of course, and it is said, 
‘disapproved of much sleeping.” In our humble judgment, 
rather a questionable dogma, at least, for every constitution. 
There is a great amount of charlatanry in the views of men 
about sleep, and no doubt many a man might have been greater 
and lived longer, but for some heresy about the minimum quan- 
tity necessary. As Napoleon took but four hours on an aver- 
age, and Wesley about the same, and some even less, it 
has been attempted to force nature to be satisfied with that 
amount, and nature has revenged herself by curtailing life, in 
about the same proportion. For ourselves we believe in sleep; 
and enough of it too, as an actual economy. But for its recu- 
perative power, sometimes to the extent of fifteen hours, we 
verily believe we should not now be sketching the life of Plato 
and pointing out his heresy on this point. 

Plato, notwithstanding his excellences, was a calumniated 
and slandered man. He was accused of plagiarism, of haughti- 
ness of spirit, of vanity, and indeed of still more serious crimes, 
avarice and intemperance. It seems to be the fate of eminence 
to be the object of envy and detraction, which some gentle 
spirits avoid by voluntary seclusion from notoriety, preferring 
the quietude of obscurity to the certain penalties of prominence. 
The noble eagle never soars, but crows in abundance are ready 
to chatter, with clamor equal to their impotency and conscious 
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inferiority. But no marvel, when perfect incarnate excellence 
was crucified. 

Plato had, notwithstanding, his compensative periods of 
spontaneous and universal admiration. On one occasion, when 
he came to the Olympic games, all the Greeks who were pre- 
sent, the whole galaxy of competitors and spectators in that 
grand assembly, “turned to look at him.” What Horace so 
felicitously and playfully calls the ‘‘demonstrabor degito,”’ 
evidence of popularity, he, no doubt, had enjoyed like other 
great men, not yet become angelic. 

Nor did his persecutions and tribulations, his profound studies 
and widening fame, interfere with health or longevity. He 
lived to be a hale and hearty old gentleman of more than four- 
score, and died at last on his eighty-second birth-day, gently, 
like an infant breathing out his life in soft slumbers, among his 
friends, at a wedding banquet. Thus this plank from Paradise, 
as Coleridge calls him, floated off out of mortal sight. May 
we not hope he went within the veil to find “the good and 
true,” which he spent his earthly life in seeking and illustrat- 
ing? In the picture of the School of Athens, alluded to in our 
former article on Aristotle, while the latter appears with a look 
of deep reflection, and his eyes directed forward, Plato is seen 
“lifting his right arm, as if testifying of the worlds above, as a 
prophet.’’ Would it be a sin against orthodoxy to say, that he 
looked for the Redeemer with that vague longing of humanity 
which survived the fall, and which made the hope of Israel also 
the desire of all nations? Was not ancient philosophy, by divine 
appointment, as really as Judaism, though differently, pedagogic 
and preparative? Was there not in the wilderness of Gentilism, 
a voice which cried, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, as really 
as in the wilderness of Judea? Might not Plato have been, in 
God’s purposes, a Gentile John the Baptist, and seeing through 
philosophy, more darkly than the chosen people through pro- 
phecy, may he not now be seeing face to face ? 

Plato was buried in the Academy where he taught, “and his 
funeral’’—this takes us back vividly to the scene, as we read 
the simple testimony of Diogenes—“ was attended by all the 
pupils of that sect.” The same faithful compiler, gives us in 
detail the Will of Plato, from which it appears, that he left 
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several farms, and gold and silver, and five slaves, one of whom 
he emancipated by this Will. “I owe no one anything” he 
testifies, and appointed by name seven executors, though he 
did not distinguish, as in modern times is sometimes done, be- 
tween the executors, financial and literary. Plato was once 
asked, whether there would be any monument of him as of 
his predecessors. He replied, ‘“‘ A man must first make a name, 
and the monument will follow.’ Some men, by diaries and 
autobiographies, seem more anxious for “‘the monument,” than 
for “the name” that brings it, resolving at least to have the 
former. Plato made himself a name, and gratitude and vene- 
ration cared for his memory. It seems from an allusion in one 
of the numerous epigrams written upon him, that his tomb was 
decorated by a soaring eagle: 


“Eagle, why fly’st thou o’er this holy tomb? 
Or art thou on thy way with lofty wing, 
To some bright starry dwelling of the Gods ?” 


But the most enduring monument of Plato is found in his writ- 
ings, all of which seem to have been preserved. More indeed 
are ascribed to him than modern criticism, or internal evidence, 
allow to be genuine. 

His works embrace the whole range of topics, then, and yet, 
composing the elements of human thought and interest. Throw- 
ing out all that have not undoubted criteria of genuineness, 
there still remain enough to make up and keep alive in the 
heart, an almost passionate admiration of Plato. When we 
read over these exquisite dialogues, we seem to stand by the 
side of Socrates, just as when we read the Gospels we behold 
almost breathing before us, a greater than Socrates. When a 
young man with an appreciative mind first reads Plato, he feels 
as if he were tracing the record of his own most secret thoughts. 
“Surely, I have thought and felt all this before.” It is a kind 
of anamnesis, the coming back of lost impressions, like that 
strange mental phenomenon, of which almost every one has 
been at one time or other conscious, that this very scene and 
all its circumstances, down to the minutest, has occurred before. 
No wonder Plato has a fascinating power over minds similarly 
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constituted; and even after they have outgrown the Platonic 
era, they look back, as Adam may be imagined to have remem- 
bered Eden. “ Better to err with Plato,” says Cicero, “than 
to be right with others.” Once we could have given a more 
enthusiastic portrait of him; now, we may hope that increased 
accuracy will compensate for lack of enthusiasm. 

We must gather the mental peculiarities of Plato principally 
from his writings, and by means of analogies and contrasts. In 
this way, perhaps, the salient points of his character may be 
made to stand out. 

The single word which best expresses the mind of Plato has 
been appropriated by the phrenologists, and the use of it, with- 
out protest, would involve a seeming endorsement of their sys- 
tem. We mean the term ¢deality. We would use the term to 
convey the mental peculiarity which capacitates and disposes 
one to seize on, enjoy and convey to others the ideal, rather 
than the actual, the abstract rather than concrete, the spiritual 
rather than sensational, what ought to be, rather than what is. 
No one who has at all attempted to classify the varieties of 
human character, will hesitate to acknowledge that differences 
like these exist. Plato’s mind in this sense, was eminently 
idealistic. Indeed he was the great representative and embodi- 
ment of this idiosyneracy of character, types of which, more 
or less perfect, are seen in all ages and countries, where 
mind has been sufficiently cultivated. Where one man per- 
ceives a fact, another perceives a principle. Where one is con- 
tented with the individual instance, another sees the exemplifi- 
cation of a universal law. What is an event to one, is the 
actualization of an idea to another. What is a primrose or @ 
cricket to one, and nothing else, is to another the primrose that 
bloomed in ages gone by, the cricket that sung to hin its quiet 
note in childhood, yea, to which his forefathers listened, the 
same that chirped before the flood. Even the ultraisms in this 
direction, spiritualism run mad, like caricatures of every kind, 
assist us to gain clearer conceptions. To this class of minds, 
Plato unquestionably belonged ; the genius and embodiment of 
ideality, the great representative of spiritualism. We are not 
disposed to enter on the question, how far this mental character- 
istic in Plato was dependent upon the volume or adjustment of 
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the brain or physical organ, or decide whether breadth of fore- 
head was the cause or consequence of ideality in him, or in 
others. ‘ Non nostrum tantas componere lites.” That a cer- 
tain conformation of head is found in connection with this men- 
tal characteristic, was a fact observed long before phrenology 
was elaborated. That some men are predisposed to idealism, 
whether by the structure of brain or not, is equally obvious. 
We may be allowed, also, without offence, to apply the well- 
known adage, with a slight variation, to the whole class of 
which we are now contemplating the representative. ‘Plato 
nascitur non fit.” Plato was born, too, historically, before 
Aristotle. Is not ideality, in the development of human facul- 
ties likewise anterior to ratiocination as “the child is father of 
the man?” And should not this psychological fact be kept in 
view, in educational processes? In reading the life of Barrow, 
we were struck with the fact, that in the early part of his life 
he was an ardent Platonist, and afterwards as ardent an ad- 
mirer of Aristotle. The substratum of Plato, with the super- 
structure of Aristotle, completed his wonderful genius. We 
think that this illustrates the order of development in the 
human mind which should govern education. The plastic 
period, Platonic or idealistic ; the rigid Aristotelian. 

The mind of Plato, again, belonged to the order we denomi- 
nate creative, or according to the strict philology of the word, 
poetic. There is a class of men whose distinctive prerogative 
and glory it is, to create: another, whose excellence and art it 
is, to construct. If it is allowable to derive an illustration from 
a source so grand, we might compare the first to that original 
fiat, which in the beginning created the heavens and the earth; 
the second to that disposition of pre-existent materials, out of 
which the human habitation arose. The creative class are ne- 
cessarily small. A single page, yea, less, a few lines, would 
suffice abundantly to record all that have appeared from the 
beginning hitherto. To this privileged class, by universal suf- 
frage, Plato belonged. To these rarely occurring minds the 
expressive, though somewhat indeterminate word genius, as dis- 
tinguished from talent, and other forms of power, is applied. 
Such original endowment, the sovereign gift of God, has some 
points of analogy with the inspiration of the authors or organs 
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of revealed truth. It is theirs to perceive and to convey what 
other eyes have not seen, or other hearts conceived, but which 
it pleased God to communicate from the Eternal Light, through 
their agency, as really by endowment as by inspiration; not 
that they, with inspired men, are freed from error in their com- 
munications; but their genius being the special gift of God, is a 
power of deeper insight than that of others; a power which 
may, and often has been, fearfully abused. Plato has always 
appeared to us as the counterpart, among the nations unblest 
with direct revelation, of the prophets among the privileged 
theocracy. If we ascribe to the power of God the artistic 
skill displayed in rearing the tabernacle in the wilderness ; can 
we do less than this, of that power that reared in the wilder- 
ness of Paganism such wonderful creations as the works of 
Plato? The very soul of poetry is there. Rhythm is ever 
ringing its echoes amidst his words. The style fits the thought, 
and gives it impressiveness and power, just as exquisite drapery 
adds loveliness to the form of faultless female beauty. 

The mind of Plato, again, was characterized by the prepond- 
erance of the intuitive over the deductive faculty. What in 
modern phraseology, whether felicitously or with metaphysical 
accuracy or not, is termed the intuitional, as distinguished 
from the logical consciousness, certainly describes a special 
mental characteristic, belonging to and manifested by one 
order of minds, and shaping all their other peculiarities. Plato 
was a genuine seer, not a reasoner. He believed rather than 
argued. He had more certainty or assurance than he could, or 
always cared to give others. However we may account for it, 
or wherever we may place it in the scale of mental excellence, 
there is a style of mind that instinctively falls into the process 
of old Anselm; “ Credo ut intelligam.” Their knowledge 
follows their faith. Their intuitive judgments form the mate- 
rials out of which the logical understanding constructs a system. 
They see a thing, and then find the means of showing it. 

This is sometimes considered as the discriminating peculiarity 
of the feminine mind, that it arrives at conclusions more rapidly, 
without dwelling on intermediate links, and is tenacious, without 
being able to give reasons. If this is weakness or inferiority, 
we cannot help it; in this sense Plato’s was a feminine mind. 
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Ilis intuitions are better than his arguments. Ile believed 
more than he understood or could make intelligible. His sub- 
jective certitude is more obvious, than his reasons are convine- 
ing. 

This has also been considered an approximative form of mad- 
ness, and soit may be. The lines of demarcation between mania 
and genius have not always been very clearly drawn. Madness 
may be genius intensified, or genius, madness controlled. We 
grant, ‘ that way lies madness.” In the moment of intuition, the 
seer is like the poet, “his eye in a fine phrensy rolling.” Had 
we scen the exile of Patmos when the Apocalypse was rolling 
before him, we might have said, “‘ The spiritual man is mad.” 

Those who are familiar with the distinction between reason 
and understanding, as it has long obtained among the Germans; 
since the time of Coleridge, among the English; and since the 
efforts of Marsh, Tayler Lewis, and. Hickok, among ourselves, 
would express the mental peculiarity of Plato, by the first of 
these terms. Without anticipating what we have to say of the 
philosophy of Plato, and only designing to complete by these 
touches, his mental portrait, we might close our view of his 
mind, by designating him as eminently possessing reason, the 
faculty for the absolute, in distinction from understanding. If 
it be the province of sense to conjoin; of understanding to con- 
nect; and of reason to comprehend, then, the mind of Plato 
was comprehensive, rather than conjunctive and connective, 
predisposing and capacitating him for philosophy in its highest 
sense, the science of the absolute; for wandering out of the 
limits of time and space; in other words, for the transcendental. 

These mental peculiarities might be verified abundantly by 
citations from the mass of Plato’s writings. We have preferred, 
however, giving our impressions, as they have arisen in our 
minds and been strengthened by reflection. Those who are 
familiar with his works, can easily for themselves detect the 
truth and correctness of the portrait. Those who are not, may 
be induced, with these outlines, to study one of the most re- 
markable characters of antiquity or any age. 

We have intimated that the mental peculiarities of Plato 
inight be set forth also by analogies, and contrasts, as well as 
from the direct materials left us in his works. 
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The mental analogon of Plato that most readily occurs to 
the Christian mind, is the Apostle John; he, of the eagle eye 
and wing, the revealer of the Logos; the witness of the ideal ; 
whose Gospel is a poem; before whom the Incarnate Word ever 
appeared in his eternal relations, as the Life; the seer of Pat- 
mos. Socrates appeared to Plato and Xenophon, as differently 
as our Lord Jesus appeared to John, and the authors of the 
synoptical Gospels. The difference in neither case, of course, 
was in the object, but in the mental medium. “ Recipitur ad 
modum recipientis.” Where one sees a fact, or at furthest, the 
confirmation of a prophecy, the other sees an eternal idea, 
assuming form before his mind’s eye. Where Matthew beholds 
and admires, too, the Son of David according to the flesh, John 
sees the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth. Where Luke sees and records the kind and com- 


passionate Physician, healing the sick, and opening the eyes of 


the blind, John sees the Eternal life that was with the Father, 
and was manifested. Where Mark, like the centurion, from a 
whole class of facts, infers and gives us to infer, “truly this was 
the Son of God,” John, in the light of love, with the intuition 
of the heart, sees the image of the Invisible, the Light of the 
world, and feels the throbbings of the heart of God, as he leans 
on the bosom of the Incarnate Word. 

If we have failed to convey a correct mental portrait of Plato 
by calling him idealistic, poetic, intuitional; the defect may 
be supplied by the analogy of John, with whose mental cha- 
racteristics our readers are supposed to be more familiar. 
Plato was the Gentile John; John, the Christian Plato. In 
original endowment; their predisposition to the ideal, the ab- 
stract, the universal, the poetic; the strong predominance 
in each of the intuitional over the logical; even in the very 
choice of terms, to express their meridian ideas, the points 
of analogy press themselves upon every close observer. Doubt- 
less, if they had met, on many points they would have had 
fellowship one with another. May we venture to hope, that 
had it pleased Providence to give Plato his birth in the time 
of Christ, he would have been a disciple whom Jesus loved ; 
or had he heard Paul on Mars’ Hill, he would not have 
joined in the senseless cry, What will this babbler say? Would 
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not the passionate admiration of Socrates have been trans- 
ferred to the actual Son of Man, the model man indeed, God 
manifest in the flesh? However this may be, the mental anal- 
ogies are clear and illustrative. We have no sympathy with 
that view of inspiration, which to secure, better it is thought, 
the absolute truth and infallibility of the testimony, would 
obliterate entirely all mental peculiarities in the testifiers. 
Hence, we may consider the Apostle John, not only as an organ 
of inspiration, but as a representative man also, agreeing per- 
fectly with Paul and Peter in the generic excellence of Chris- 
tianity, but distinct from them in the predisposing causes, 
which gave a special type to his subjective Christianity. In 
these predisposing causes, John the man, as distinguished from 
John the apostle, is the Jewish parallel of the Grecian Plato. 

If we would select an analogous mind, in modern times, to 
aid us in conceiving the mental peculiarities of Plato, it would 
be Shakspeare. But into the details of this, we cannot now 
enter. 

The mental antithesis of Plato, by which, in the way of con- 
trast, we may be assisted to gain a clearer conception of his 
mind, is Aristotle, and in modern times Bacon, Aristotle Redi- 
vivus. The antithesis holds good in each of the particulars 
specified, as will readily occur to any one who has carefully 
noticed our previous analysis of the latter. Instead of ideality, 
as seen in Plato, we have matter of fact in Aristotle. In one, 
we see passion for the abstract; in the other, for the concrete. 
In the one, a large collation of individual instances gives rise 
to a generalization ; in the other, a principle is seen actualizing 
itself in the particular. One begins with the Eternal idea, and 
comes down to the temporal fact or event; the other rises 
from the phenomenal to the immutable. With one, God is, and 
therefore the universe must be; with the other, the universe 
is, therefore there must be a God. 

Again, instead of the creative and poetic in Plato, we have 
the constructive and practical in Aristotle. We have genius, 
even rhapsody, in Plato. We have talent, and imperturbable 
intellect in Aristotle. With Plato we wander back to the ever- 
lasting, before the mountains were brought forth, or the earth 
and the world was made. With Aristotle, we witness the suc- 
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cessive epochs of time, in which gradually chaos becomes kos- 
mos. We are disposed to attach a kind of inspiration to Plato, 
and marvel at his revelations; we acknowledge the industry of 
Aristotle, and admire his acquisitions. We can have a passion 
for Plato, which he might have reciprocated; we may have a 
very profound esteem for Aristotle, but passion is out of the 
question and seems a misnomer or a farce. 

Again, instead of the intuitive in Plato, we have the ratioci- 
native in Aristotle. What Plato beholds, and knows to be so, 
Aristotle proves, and obliges us to believe. In the rapidity of 
his mental intuitions, and the tenacity of his convictions, Plato 
sometimes reminds us of woman, especially the more gifted of 
the sex. There was nothing of the woman about Aristotle; he 
held nothing without a logical reason; knew nothing through 
faith or feeling; believed nothing he did not understand. Of 
Plato, it might have been said, by some Festus of the species 
fruges consumere nati, “thou art beside thyself, much learning 
hath made thee mad.’’ We question much whether ever a jury 
“de lunatico inquirendo,” was thought of, or could have made 
a case, in regard to the philosopher of Stagira. 

Aristotle was a paragon of understanding, as Plato of reason. 
Aristotle was satisfied to connect, Plato aimed always to com- 
prehend. Aristotle rested in the law, Plato in the idea. Aris- 
totle viewed the existing, Plato, the desirable. Even those 
who consider reason, in the sense we have mentioned, the high- 
est form of mental excellence, still acknowledge understanding 
as an actual and important part of the mental structure. Tran- 
scendentalism may become nonsense, as readily as understand- 
ing may be sensuous. There is room in the world and a sphere 
in philosophy, both for Aristotle and Plato. The best regulated 
minds possibly are those who can see and admire the excel- 
lences of both, without blindly worshipping either. 

The modern antithesis of Plato is Bacon, who might be 
termed a metempsychosis of Aristotle. The points of contrast 
to the disparagement of Plato and the glorification of Bacon, 
have been drawn out in detail by Macauley, in his celebrated 
Review. When this Article was republished, about sixteen 
years ago, in the Southern Literary Messenger, we gave ex- 
pression to some of our indignant thoughts, in vindication of 
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the Grecian philosopher, whom then we greatly admired. Our 
passion for Plato has since somewhat cooled, and we are better 
able to appreciate the substantial excellences of Bacon. But 
these excellences are of an entirely different order. Bacon had 
great common sense, like Aristotle, and little ideality; great 
talents for observation; great industry in the collection of 
facts; remarkable powers of generalization from particulars. 
He was the father of the inductive philosophy; but he had no 
creative genius, was destitute of poetic enthusiasm, and had 
little regard for the excellence or results of the intuitional con- 
sciousness. He was a giant of understanding, but in reason, in 
the sense we have given it, he was not eminent; and the faculty 
for the absolute, he would hardly have allowed among the 
powers of men, certainly not as a very glorious distinction. 
Bacon had an eye for the “ commoda vitx,” and, like his eulo- 
gist, would have thought Plato a transcendental trifler. Bacon 
walked after the flesh. Plato tried to live in the spirit. Plato 
believed in the divine in man, though he lived before the Incar- 
nation. Bacon was intensely human, though he believed in 
that great mystery with childlike simplicity. Plato, if not the 
greatest, was one of the noblest of men. Bacon, alas! was at 
once “ greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind.” 

Thus we have tried, from the materials he has himself left, 
and by analogy and contrast, to convey the idea we have of 
Plato’s mind; as historians not eulogists; not as blind admirers, 
but faithful witnesses and interested students. The very effort 
to reproduce the lineaments of one so long dead, and form an 
ideal of the man, is pleasant, and will serve as a suitable intro- 
duction to our analysis of his philosophy. But this we must 
defer until another Number. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


1. The Complete Poetical Works of Wit11AM WorpswortH, Poet 
Laureate, &e., &c. Edited by Henry Reep, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia : 
Troutman & Hayes. 1851. pp. 727. 

2. Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, D. C. L. By 
CuRrIsTOPHER WorpswortH, D. D., Canon of Westminster. In 
two volumes. Edited by Henry Reep. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
and Fields. 1851. 


In our last Number, we arrested the sketch of Wordsworth’s 
poetico-mental development, at the point where, returning from 
France and retiring to his native hills, his imaginative intellect 
and loving heart were prompting him to “grapple with some 
noble theme.” 

It was at this point of his history, that Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, one of the most gifted men that ever lived, sought the 
poet’s acquaintance and secured his friendship. Coleridge was 
some two and a-half years the junior of the two, and entered 
the University of Cambridge the same year* that Wordsworth 
left it. During the last year of his residence at Cambridge, 
he read Wordsworth’s ‘“ Descriptive Sketches,” then just pub- 
lished, ‘“‘and seldom, if ever,’’ as he afterward recorded his 
early impression, ‘was the emergence of an original poetic 
genius above the literary horizon more evidently announced.” 
The impression which Coleridge received from reading these 
first poems, was confirmed and deepened by acquaintance. 
Writing to Cottle—the amiable Bristol bookseller, to whom the 
literary world should build a monument—a few days after his 
introduction to Wordsworth’s house, Coleridge says, “I speak 
with heartfelt sincerity, and I think unblinded judgment, when 
I tell you that I feel myself a little man by his side.” Nine 
months later, Coleridge again says, ‘‘ He has written near twelve 
hundred lines of blank verse,+ superior, I hesitate not to aver, 
to any thing in our language which in any way resembles it.”’ 
A dozen years and more thereafter, he again writes of his 


* 1791. + Part of the Excursion. 
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friend, “ Quem quoties lego, non verba mihi videor audire, sed 
tonitrua.” Nor did Wordsworth hold Coleridge in less esteem. 
In the poem entitled, “‘Stanzas written in my Pocket Copy of 
Thomson’s Castle of Indolence,” he portrays, after delineating 
himself, his brother bard thus: 


With him there often walked in friendly guise, 
Or lay upon the moss by brook or tree, 

A noticeable man, with large grey eyes, 

And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 

As if a blooming face it ought to be; 

Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear, 

Deprest by weight of musing Phantasy ; 


Profound his forehead was, though not severe. 
* * * * * * 


He would entice that other man to hear 

His music, and to view his imagery. 

And, sooth, these two were to each other dear, 
No livelier love in such a place could be. 


Wordsworth and Coleridge sympathizing as thoroughly in poli- 
tical views as in literary tastes, were induced to make their 
residence in near neighborhood to each other, and whilst so 
residing, they became joint contributors to the first volume of 
the “Lyrical Ballads.” The critical taste and acumen of 
Coleridge were, perhaps, never surpassed. He and Words- 
worth were in the habit of discussing almost daily, during the 
time that they were neighbors, poetry and poets. The first 
volume of the Lyrical Ballads was the result of these discus- 
sions. In it they proposed to innovate upon the false poetic 
taste then so prevalent, by a faithful adherence to the truth of 
nature. The poems of which the volume was to consist were 
to be of two kinds. “In the one the incidents and agents 
were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and the excellence 
aimed at, was to consist in the interesting of the affections by 
the dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally accom- 
pany such situations, supposing them real. For the second 
class, subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life. The 
characters and incidents were to be such as will be found in 
every village and its vicinity, where there is a meditative and 
feeling mind to seek after them, or to notice them when they 
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present themselves.”’* Coleridge undertook to supply the super- 
natural poems, whilst Wordsworth essayed to give the charm 
of novelty to things of every day life, by investing them with 
the modifying colors of imagination. Wordsworth in the execu- 
tion of his part of the book, determined to employ only the 
simple and direct language of ordinary life. The offence which 
he thus committed against the accredited canons of criticism, 
was greatly enhanced by a preface to the second edition of the 
Ballads, in which he was understood to contend for the exten- 
sion of what he called the language of real life to poetry of all 
kinds. We do not suppose that he meant all that his detractors 
attributed to him, but there is reason to think that the violent 
opposition which his theory of poetry, as it was called, encoun- 
tered, led him, in many instances, to adopt phrases and even 
subjects of poems, which but for this he would not have chosen. 
It was in these circumstances that he received from Coleridge 
a crowning benefit. The keen, subtle, dialectic wit of the 
“eloquent talker,” detected the equivocal expression, language 
of real life, and by a philosophical criticism upon the language 
of metrical composition, superior to any thing in our literature, 
restored Wordsworth to himself and to that ‘impassioned, 
lofty and sustained diction which is characteristic of his 
genius.” Nor less effective was his vindication of Words- 
worth’s genius against the Reviewers, who were accustomed to 
dismiss the finest imaginative passages of the Excursion, with 
the single exclamation, sturr! We can readily conjecture 
with what a thrill of intense satisfaction Wordsworth first read 
this sentence: ‘In imaginative power he stands nearest of all 
modern writers to Shakspeare and Milton, and yet in a kind 
perfectly unborrowed, and his own.” + We can readily conjec- 
ture also, with what grateful joy the poet, surveying the array 
of evidence upon which this critical decision rests, reached the 
conclusion that what had carried the mind of the great critic, 
would ultimately carry the minds of all; and that what, at the 
first, might seem extravagant eulogy, would be universally ac- 
knowledged as no more than simple truth. 


* Coleridge’s Biog. Lit. ch. xiv. t Ib. ch. xxii. 
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But Wordsworth was indebted to his friend in another re- 
spect, of far greater moment. It was a maxim with Coleridge 
that “‘No man was ever yet a great poet without being at the 
same time a profound philosopher. For poetry,” he writes, 
‘“‘is the blossom and the fragrance of all human knowledge, 
human thoughts, human passions, emotions, language.”* Of 
the truth of this maxim he himself was an illustrious example. 
We are far from thinking, however, that his claim to the repu- 
tation of a profound philosopher rests mainly upon his undis- 
puted title to the name and fame of a great poet. We hold 
that the mind of Coleridge in analytic, philosophic power, is 
entitled to take rank with the leading minds of earth. We 
regard him as preéminently the philosopher of the nineteenth 
century, and as destined to influence, for ages to come, the very 
best minds of the world. That he did influence the mind of 
Wordsworth, imbuing it with a finer, loftier philosophy than it 
would have attained of itself, we think there cannot be a ques- 
tion. The Excursion is filled with proofs that the same high 
metaphysics in which the mind of Coleridge revelled, were 
perfectly familiar to Wordsworth. Indeed the agreement 
between these two great minds upon all questions, whether 
they respect psychology, theology, politics or literary criti- 
cism, is truly wonderful, and justifies the notion that the in- 
tellect of Coleridge mainly secured it. In the “Table Talk,” 
Coleridge says of Wordsworth’s great poem, the Recluse, 
two parts only of which, the Prelude and the Excursion, were 
published: “Then the plan laid out, and I believe partly 
suggested by me was, that Wordsworth should assume the sta- 
tion of a man in mental repose, one whose principles were made 
up, and so prepared to deliver upon authority a system of phi- 
losophy. He was to treat man as man, a subject of eye, ear, 
touch and taste, in contact with external nature, and inferring 
the senses from the mind, and not compounding a mind out of 
the senses.” How thoroughly Coleridgean all this is, we surely 
need not say! Nor need we say, what we suppose will hardly 
be disputed, that the intense and lofty sentiment of humanity 
which breathes through all the severer poems of Wordsworth, 


* Biog. Lit. ch. xv. 
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is but the utterance of that philosophy which, instead of com- 
pounding a mind out of the senses, asserts its native superiority 
to them, and from the actings of mind upon matter, infers not 
only the existence of the senses, but also the qualities and re- 
lations of all external, material things. 

In order now to complete our sketch of the process by which 
the mind of the poet was developed, it only remains to show 
how Wordsworth’s imaginative power, humanized affections and 
philosophic intellect became pervaded and controlled by an 
elevated sense of religious obligation. We are well aware that 
many will dispute the fact that he possessed any such sense at 
all. We are not ignorant that many readily find in his poems 
every thing else than consistent notions of religious truth. By 
some he is denounced as a Pantheist. By others he is declared 
to be the worshipper of some “ unknown God,” created at will 
by Imagination. And by others still, he is confidently believed 
to sympathize more thoroughly with pagan Mythology, than 
with christian Theology. We need not repeat what we said 
in connection with his pious mother’s agency in bringing his 
mind into contact with religious truth. We hold, nor can 
we possibly understand how any can deny, that Wordsworth is 
an illustrious example of the force of early training. Inherit- 
ing very much of his mother’s peculiar qualities, 


A grace 
Of modest meekness, simple mindedness, 
A heart that found benignity and hope, 
Being itself benign, 


he was readily brought into sympathy with the pure, true and 
good. In his very earliest poems there is a noticeable tenden- 
cy to religious, meditative musing. We quote, in illustration, 
a few lines from “An Evening Walk.” He is addressing a 
romantic stream among the hills of his native lake-country : 


Did Sabine grace adorn my living line, 

Bandusia’s praise, wild stream! should yield to thine ; 
Never shall ruthless minister of Death 

Mid thy soft glooms the glittering steel unsheath ; 

No goblets shall, for thee, be crowned with flowers ; 
No kid with piteous outery thrill thy bowers ; 
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The mystic shapes that by thy margin rove, 

A more benignant sacrifice approve ; 

A mind, that in a calm, angelic mood 

Of happy wisdom, meditating good, 

Beholds, of all from her high powers required, 
Much done, and much designed, and more desired— 
Harmonious thoughts, a soul by truth refined, 
Entire affection for all human kind. 


This tendency to a contemplative religious cast of thought 
became more and more marked as life advanced. Simultane- 
ously with the time when, awaking to the realities of a world 
of sin and suffering, he 


Heard humanity in groves and fields, 
Pipe solitary anguish, 


his religious sympathies were greatly quickened, and he also 
heard in unaffected faith, humility and love, 


The voice of Deity on height and plain, 
Whispering those truths in stillness, which the Worp 
To the four quarters of the world proclaims. 


There is the most overwhelming evidence in his works and 
in his life, that he considered it to be the peculiar mission with 
which God had charged him, “ to endeavor to elevate the minds 
of men to sacred things.” He distinguished between “ religion 
in poetry and versified religion.” It formed no part of his 
plan to construct in verse a system of Theology, but recognizing 
every where the great doctrines of revealed religion, and labor- 
ing to bring his affections and his intellect under the prompt- 
ings of the ever blessed Spirit, he devoted his time and mighty 
powers to one grand purpose, which he thus describes : 


I would give utterance in numerous verse, 
Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love and hope, 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith ; 

Of blessed consolations in distress ; 

Of moral strength and intellectual power ; 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate retirement, subject there 

To conscience only, and the law supreme 

Of that intelligence which governs all. 
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We could quote page after page from his poems and published 
letters, illustrative of his christian orthodoxy. To one of his 
intimate friends, he writes thus: “‘ Without the truths of the 
Gospel our existence is an insupportable mystery to the think- 
ing mind.”* ‘To another intimate friend he writes respecting 
the varied afflictions of the earthly life: ‘“ Our only support is 
submission to the will of God, and faith in the ultimate good- 
ness of His dispensations.” + Speaking to a young friend about 
to enter into the perilous associations of university-life at Ox- 
ford, and urging upon him habitual contemplation of the cha- 
racter and personal history of Christ, he said, ‘Work it into 
your thoughts, into your imagination, make it a real presence 
in the mind.”’{ Within the grounds of Rydal Mount, where 
the poet lived for thirty-seven years, and where he died, there 
may still be read, engraven on the rock above some stone steps, 
the following characteristic inscription : 


Would’st thou be gathered to Christ’s chosen flock, 
Shun the broad way too easily explored, 

And let thy path be hewn out of the rock, 
The living rock of God’s eternal word. 


Another inscription in these same grounds, after describing 
how little confidence may be safely reposed in radiant morn or 
smiling eve, or smoothest seas, thus elegantly and truthfully 
concludes : 


But Thou art true, incarnate Lord, 
Who didst vouchsafe for men to die; 

Thy smile is sure, thy plighted word, 
No change can falsify! 


I bent before thy gracious throne, 
And asked for peace on suppliant knee ; 
And peace was given—nor peace alone, 
But faith sublimed to ecstasy. 


It would be well, we think, for those who find in Wordsworth 
nothing but the baldest Pantheism, to expound the following 
passage from the ‘“‘ Evening Voluntaries :” 


* Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 218. + Ib. vol. ii. p. 245. 
t Ib. vol. ii. p. 451. 
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By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, O nature! we are thine. 
Vain is the pleasure, a false calm the peace, 
If He, through whom alone our conflicts cease, 
Our virtuous hopes, without relapse advance, 
Come not to speed the soul’s deliverance. 


It would be equally well for those who think that Words- 
worth’s God is the product of his own imagination, to ponder 
the thoroughly christian sentiments and sympathies which per- 
vade his poems, and especially to reconcile with the notion of 
an imaginative God, the humility, the peace, the love, which, 
upon unquestioned authority, marked all his life. We would 
commend to the thoughtful study of all who fear in Wordsworth 
an imaginative Christianity, or who deprecate in him what they 
regard as pagan tendencies, the following Sonnet, which memo- 
rized near a score of years ago, rises instantly to recollection, 
when his orthodoxy is attacked: 


TO THE SUPREME BEING. 


The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray; 

My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed ; 

Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where Thou sayest it may; 
Unless Thou show to us thine own true way, 
No man ¢an find it: Father! Thou must lead ; 

Do Thou, then, breathe those thoughts into my mind, 
By which such virtue may in me be bred, 
That in thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 

The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 

That I may have the power to sing of thee, 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. 


But we have detained our readers too long upon the peculiar 
poetico-mental development of Wordsworth. We have sought, 
in all, to show that he was fitted in a remarkable manner to 
accomplish a great work which, in what of space remains to us, 
we propose to specify. Our exposition of the poet’s peculiar 
development, will make extended illustration unnecessary. 

1. In the first place, we hold that he accomplished a great 
work for poetical literature. 
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It is well known that in the century preceding Wordsworth, 
the very essence of poetry was thought to consist in metre, 
accompanied by a certain peculiar and artificial phraseology, 
called poetic diction. Poetry, instead of being accounted a 
mode of mind was, with few exceptions, accounted a mode of 
language, and he was the poet who had mastered most com- 
pletely the difficulties of a strained and unnatural diction, 
and had pervaded it with the most of wit, of sarcasm, or of 
elegant sentiment. This theory, Wordsworth, with determined 
resolution, attacked. Discarding the peculiar language and 
jargon of verse, and employing in his own poems that lan- 
guage only which was true to nature, he vindicated himself 
in Prefaces and Essays supplementary, and approved himself 
to be as great a master of manly prose, as of true poetic ex- 
pression. We are not required to maintain that all the criti- 
cal principles advanced in these dissertations were founded in 
truth, but we do maintain that he truly exposed the glaring de- 
fects of the diction then universally admired, and presented in 
place of it what was worthy the admiration of all men. 

Nor was the service done by him to poetry confined to dic- 
tion. He infused into it an elevation and intensity of thought, 
which was certainly no characteristic of the poetical literature 
immediately preceding his time. We think that no one can 
read his poems without admitting, that their intellectual quality 
is of the highest order, and that their composition must have 
been the result of the profound reflections of a powerful and 
scholarly mind. 

But it was a greater service still to bring men to contemplate 
the proper subjects of lofty and enduring song. It is his own 
truthful observation, that between Milton and Thomson, scarcely 
a single original image or description of nature can be found. 
He sets himself resolutely to repair this wrong. Indeed, his pur- 
pose in this regard was that which mainly led him, when quite 
young, to devote his life to the study and composition of verse. 
Speaking once of an image occurring in the “ Evening Walk,” 
an early poem containing numerous correct images of natural 
objects, he remarked that the moment of its observation was 
important in his poetical history, ‘‘ For I date from it,” he con- 
tinued, “‘my consciousness of the infinite variety of natural 
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appearances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any age 
or country, so far as I was acquainted with them, and I made 
a resolution to supply in some degree the deficiency. I could 
not have been at that time above fourteen years of age.”’* How 
he kept his resolution we surely need not say. Taking nothing 
at second-hand, but looking nature steadily in the face and re- 
cording what he saw, he has confessedly, as a descriptive poet, 
few superiors; and the influence which, in this direction, he 
exerted, is abundantly apparent in all the poets who were con- 
temporary with him or now survive him. 

It is another truthful observation of his, that no verse can 
live for any considerable length of time which is not addressed 
to the immortal part of man. Hence, the best and favorite 
aspiration of his soul was ever “toward some philosophic song 
of truth, that cherishes our daily life.” Hence also, he made 
‘the mind of man his haunt, and the main region of his song,” 
seeking, as he himself assures us, in lines thoroughly character- 
istic, 

To arouse the sensual from their sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures ; while my voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers, perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted. And how exquisitely, too, 

Theme this but little heard of among men, 
The external world is fitted to the mind. 


But his greatest service of all to poetical literature was in 
making poetry, what it ought to be, the vehicle of conveying 
to others the creations and perceptions of a gifted, pure and 
imaginative mind. In the philosophy of Wordsworth, imagina- 
tion was the chief of the intellectual powers. With him its 
province was not only to combine and to create, but to have 
clear insight into the objective realities of the spiritual world, 
and to claim for the utterance of its visions the authenticity 
due to revelations. ‘It is conscious,’ he remarks in one 
of his prefaces, “‘of an indestructible dominion;—the soul 
may fall away from it, not being able to endure its grandeur, 


* Memoirs, vol. i. p. 68. 
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but if once felt and acknowledged, by no act of any other 
faculty of the mind can it be relaxed, impaired or diminished.”* 
This master and marvellous power, he held, was given to con- 
duct the soul to heights which yielded “far-stretching views 
into eternity.” It enabled the soul, as no other power could, 
to read aright the mysteries of nature, man and God. Hence 
the poet with him was a consecrated teacher, and poetry a 
divine art, claiming the devotion of a life-long service and 
demanding, if need were, that its professors should be martyrs. 
Now, assenting in the main to these striking views of the pro- 
vince and power of imagination, we cannot but rejoice that 
Wordsworth, gifted with this faculty in extraordinary degree, 
consecrated himself so entirely and so fearlessly to the sublime 
work of investing the worlds of matter and of spirit with glories 
unperceived before, yet as imperishable as the immortal mind 
from which those glories streamed. We do not think that we 
exaggerate when we affirm, that the poet’s imagination shed- 
ding upon the universe its own peculiar and gorgeous light, has 
imparted to all objective realities, whether sensible or spiritual, 
a significancy and a sanctity which before his time were un- 
noticed and unfelt. We should be glad to strengthen our 
affirmation by extracts from his poems. We should be glad to 
show in connection with such extracts, that in the poetical 
literature before his time, hills and rocks and hedge-rows and 
meanest flowers on the one hand, and life and death and child- 
hood and old-age on the other, were not those teachers of 
eternal truth which he has made them; but our limited space 
forbids). We commend our readers to the study of Words- 
worth’s poems as the best possible illustration of the effective 
service which he did to literature. We are assured, to borrow a 
fine thought from Professor Wilson, that of no student of this 
poetry shall it ever truthfully be said, 


A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more ;— 


but to such student the poet will give “the something more, 
until he start at the disclosure as at a lovely apparition, yet, 


* Works, p. 646. 
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an apparition of beauty not foreign to the flower but exhaling 
from its petals, which till that moment, seemed to him an ordi- 
nary bunch of leaves.” 

2. In the next place we hold, that Wordsworth accomplished 
a great work for humanity. 

It cannot fail to strike the most casual reader of his poems, 
how little the kings and princes, and great ones of earth figure 
in his verse. When studying man, he seems habitually to have 
turned from the wise and mighty to the “men of low estate.” 
The same feeling which led him to sing of daisies and cuckoos 
and waterfalls, seems also to have prompted him to sing of 
beggars and pedlers, leech-gatherers and idiot-boys. He un- 
dertook to elevate the homely, to beautify the mean, and to 
connect the whole human family by ties of the firmest and 
finest brotherhood. It was 4n undertaking that involved im- 
mense toil and that exposed him to inevitable abuse, but his 
success was signal. He invested man with that same sanctity 
with which he invested nature. His illustrations of the purity, 
the dignity, the glory and the worth of human affections are 
especially distinguished by indescribable tenderness and truth. 
We pity the man who can read without tears the touching pas- 
toral entitled Michael, or the equally touching story of Marga- 
ret in the first book of the Excursion. We pity the man who, 
opening his intellect and heart to the subduing and elevating 
influences of that exquisite sense of humanity which pervades 
all of the Poet’s characteristic works, is not made thereby a 
wiser and a better man. We coincide in opinion with those of 
Wordsworth’s admirers, who believe that the extensive circula- 
tion of his poems would do much to break down those barriers 
of selfishness, distrust and pride which separate man from man. 
And we anticipate, from their direct or indirect agency, in in- 
spiring just and tender sentiments, the most important and 
beneficial changes in society at large. 

Were we to attempt an adequate illustration of the greatness 
of that work which Wordsworth accomplished for humanity, it 
would require a volume. We are forbidden even to illustrate, 
as we designed, the wondrous skill with which he links all men 
together by common sympathies and interests and hopes. One 
example of the many must suffice. No one who has ever read 
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“the Old Cumberland Beggar” will be likely to forget that 
exquisite poem, or to lose from his heart its tender, precious, 
humanizing influence. This beggar is among the lowliest of 
his species. The description of him is in the highest sense 
artistic, yet so simple and so natural, that the art is perfectly 
concealed. He goes his rounds from door to door, dispensing 
as many blessings as he receives. He is to every villager “a 
record which together binds past deeds and offices of charity.” 
He compels to acts of love, by “‘the mild necessity of use,” 
those whose hearts would otherwise grow hard. He gives to 
the young what books and the solicitudes of love could not im- 
part: 
That first mild touch of sympathy and thought, 


In which they find their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow are. 


And as a crowning benediction he furnishes the poor and the 
rich with precious opportunities to share alike the luxury of 
giving. 

This last blessing is expressed and illustrated in the follow- 
ing striking manner: 


Man is dear to man; the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been, 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings ; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this single cause, 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

Such pleasure is to one kind being known, 

My neighbor, when with punctual care, each week, 
Duly as Friday comes, though prest herself 

With her own wants, she from her chest of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the serip 

Of this old mendicant, and from her door 
Returning with invigorated heart, 

Sits by her fire and builds her hope in heaven. 


It is this fine humanity, this just and delicate perception 
of the immunities and sanctities of the human heart, which 
justifies the thought that Wordsworth will be increasingly read 
and loved as Christianity uplifts the masses, and brings the 
entire family of man into more practical recognition of a com- 
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mon origin and destiny. It would be easy to show how 
thoroughly democratic and progressive is his poetry. It is 
perhaps enough to hint that such must be its character and 
tendencies, as the great themes of all his poems which pos- 
sess a distinctive human reference, are mercy, justice, wisdom, 
piety, love and freedom, as constituting the great and glorious 
heritage of the race. 

3. In the third place we hold that Wordsworth accomplished 
a great work for philosophy. 

It is known to all that the sensational philosophy which 
found, perhaps, its ablest expositor in Locke, had reached, in 
Britain, at the close of the eighteenth century, a remarkable 
development. In morals, as taught by Paley, it was a system 
of selfish utilitarianism. In religion, as maintained by Hume, 
it was a system of dreary scepticism. In metaphysics, as ex- 
pounded by Darwin, it was a system of appalling materialism, 
an utter negation of all spirit, human and divine. Its develop- 
ment upon the Continent was in every respect similar to that in 
Britain, but far more extended, and on a theatre which favored 
ereatly a display of its ultimate tendencies. Helvetius, Con- 
dorcet, and that brilliant literary circle of which Voltaire, 
Diderot and d’Alembert were the distinguished ornaments, 1a- 
bored successively in reducing it to scientific form, and in 
popularizing its leading principles. Its spirit, as at length em- 
bodied in the celebrated Encyclopedia of Sciences, was that 
hard materialism, that blind fatalism, and that daring atheism 
of which the sanguinary horrors of the French Revolution were 
the legitimate offspring. 

Against sensationalism, through all the long period of its 
development, there were, indeed, most earnest protests. Of 
these protests, it is well known that one of the most effective 
was that of Immanuel Kant. Summoned to the conflict by 
Hume’s ingenious and blighting scepticism, a scepticism as 
utterly subversive of all knowledge as of all morality, this great 
thinker, the Plato of modern philosophy, maintained, with 
ability scarcely ever surpassed, the existence in man of 
what he denominates pure reason, or that faculty by means 
of which we rise from the finite notions lying within the limits 
of experience, to those lofty, supersensual ideas which link us 
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to the infinite and eternal. The writings of Kant contain the 
fruitful germs of all those varied systems of spiritual philosophy 
which, in our day, are entering so largely, and controlling so 
greatly the thinking of the world. 

The place and distinction which we claim for Wordsworth, 
are those of a pioneer and successful laborer in the great 
work of pervading the English mind with sp7ritwal sentiments 
in opposition to those which are sensational and material. We 
think that he not only benefited English literature by driving 
from the temple of poesy the shallow imitators of Pope, but 
that he conferred a higher and holier benefit, by driving from 
the temple of thought those worshippers of sense, those money- 
changers and petty traders of a groveling philosophy, chief 
among whom, sat Pope himself. The materialists had long 
borne down all opposition. The strong intellect of Locke, and 
the elegant genius of Pope, had proven too much for the 
ideal reasonings of Clarke, and even for the profound specula- 
tions of Butler. The triumph of sensationalism in England 
was almost complete. Nothing could be plainer than that, if 
it were ever made to give way to spiritualism, or to abate any- 
thing of its defiant pride, the conflict would be a stern one, de- 
manding the best intellects and the loftiest courage. 

It was at this juncture that Wordsworth and Coleridge, par 
nobile fratrum, entered the lists upon the side of spiritualism, 
the one its poetic, the other its prose expounder. The poetic 
mode of enunciating truth is certainly not the best mode of 
stating and defending a system of philosophy, but it may prove 
most effective in commending those great principles which un- 
derlie a system, to the thoughtful attention of cultivated minds. 
Its effectiveness had been demonstrated clearly by Pope; and 
whilst Coleridge, in sober prose, approved himself to be the 
Locke of a spiritual philosophy, it was surely not unfitting for 
Wordsworth, with more genius than Pope, and in a better 
cause, to render this philosophy the aid of sustained imagina- 
tive verse. 

The statement and defence of spiritualism by Coleridge, were 
of such kind and in such mode, that he is commonly placed in the 
order of time, at the head of the English idealistic philosophers 
of the nineteenth century. We have no special objection to 
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this, if it be settled that no ability short of that which Cole- 
ridge displayed entitles one to the name of philosopher, and 
that no mode of enunciating philosophic truth, is ever allowable, 
save that of the systematized, well considered prose-essay. But, 
if it be admitted that there never yet was “‘a great poet without 
being at the same time a profound philosopher,” we think that 
we can make it clear, not simply that Wordsworth was a pro- 
found philosopher by right of being a great poet, but that in 
the enunciation of the leading principles of spiritualism, he is 
chronologically entitled to take precedence of Coleridge. 

In the very earliest poems of Wordsworth, no one can fail to 
notice how characteristically he exalts the spirit over mat- 
ter. In looking upon a landscape, such as that so elegantly 
pictured in the “ Evening Walk,” or as those so artistically 
painted in the “ Descriptive Sketches,” his mind imparted to 
the outward scene much more than it received. Nor can there 
be a question that such fact was in strict accordance with his 
received philosophy. Let it be borne in mind that he was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where the sensationalism of Locke had 
long reigned absolute, and we cannot but be struck with such 
lines as these from the “ Evening Walk:”’ 


The song of mountain streams unheard by day, 
Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward way: 
Air listens, as the sleeping water still, 

To catch the spiritual music of the hill. 


In keeping with the lines just quoted are these from the 
“Descriptive Sketches.” He ,is describing the sacred ground 
on which were won the victories of Swiss freedom, and the 
emotions which such ground must excite in every Switzer heart: 


When to those glorious fields his steps are led, 
An unknown power connects him with the dead: 
For images of other worlds are there ; 

Awful the light and holy is the air. 

Uncertain through his fierce, uncultured soul, 
Like lighted tempests, troubled transports roll ; 
To viewless realms his spirit towers amain, 
Beyond the senses and their little reign. 


The two poems from which these lines are extracted were 
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written, the former whilst he was an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
the latter immediately subsequent to his leaving the university, 
and both near half a score of years before he knew Coleridge. 
Other poems there are, belonging to this early period of his 
life, and revealing these germs of spiritualism, such as “ Guilt 
and Sorrow,” and the touching story of Margaret in the Ex- 
cursion, but we omit all extracts. These early poems are chiefly 
important as they evince that the foundation-principles of that 
philosophy which Coleridge afterward so ably argued, were laid 
in Wordsworth’s mind before their intimacy began. The cele- 
brated lines above Tintern Abbey, which contain the elements 
of spiritualism as fully as anything he ever wrote, were com- 
posed immediately subsequent to the first visit which Coleridge 
made him; but whoever will study this fine poem will be con- 
strained to admit, we think, that it is but the natural out- 
growth of notions long familiar to his mind. The point is of 
prime importance to our argument, and can be easily evinced. 
The following is the introduction to the poem: 


Five years have past, five summers with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 
With a sweet inland murmur. Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 


After an exquisite picture of the varied objects of the natural 
scene, he thus continues: 


These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration: feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
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Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened: that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power ° 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 


Now, it cannot fail to strike one, upon reading this intro- 
duction to a poem of singular interest and beauty, that the 
mind producing it was thoroughly sudjective in all modes of 
conception and of feeling, and that this had been, for years, 
the distinguishing characteristic. But, that there might be no 
possibility of mistaking the truth in this matter, the poet pro- 
ceeds to tell us how his mind, once imparting a glorious light 
to the beautiful and grand, has now attained, in natural pro- 
cess of imaginative Fee to intimate, mysterious com- 
munion with the inward spirit of nature: 


For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


These lines, we think, settle the question. When we re- 
member that they were written in July, 1798, and reflect that 
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their author, thus early, recognized in nature “something far 
more deeply interfused,”’ something lying aback of all the forms, 
hues and sounds of the material universe, and which, undiscov- 
ered by the external senses, and appreciated only by the soul, 
defies analysis, we cannot but believe that their intense spirit- 
ualism was the growth of long years of supersensuous thought. 

In thus claiming for Wordsworth the precedence to Coleridge 
in the utterance of a spiritual philosophy, we do not disclaim 
the admission that the former was greatly indebted to the latter 
in attaining just and profound views of truth. We have not 
the slightest doubt in this regard; indeed, it is Wordsworth’s 
own acknowledgement. But we doubt whether, in the early 
stages of their intimacy, Coleridge did not receive from Words- 
worth, even in respect of the principles of a spiritual philoso- 
phy, much more than he imparted. The first prose work of 
Coleridge, in which the sensational philosophy was attacked, 
appeared June Ist, 1809, or twelve years after his intimacy 
with Wordsworth began. It is well known, too, that the pro- 
cess by which Coleridge reached his mature, philosophic opin- 
ions, was a slow one. It was not until the later years of his 
life, nor before various systems of ingenious but erroneous 
speculation had been received and rejected, that he finally 
came out upon that high ground of a christianized spiritual- 
ism, where death surprised him. But whilst with unremitting 
toil he was working his way to the serene atmosphere and re- 
splendent light of a higher philosophy, Wordsworth, with not 
less toil, and with equally generous devotion to truth, was filling 
the English mind with thoughts utterly subversive of sensation- 
alism, and thoroughly promotive of an antagonistic system. 
We refer to his works, especially to the Excursion, and still 
more especially to its fourth book, for ample justification of our 
statement. 

We cannot hesitate, therefore, in expressing our belief that 
Wordsworth was the pioneer, in English literature, of that 
philosophy, in the statement and defence of which, Coleridge 
displayed an ability, entitling him justly to an imperishable 
fame. We think it also much more than a matter of high prob- 
ability, that the very entertainment of the Coleridgean philos- 
ophy by many of the most cultivated intellects of the present 
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day, is strictly referable to that peculiar and powerful spiritual 
element, which Wordsworth infused into modern modes of 
thought. Nor can we fail to express our decided conviction, 
that the study of the works of the poet, equally with the study 
of the writings of the philosopher, is admirably adapted to 
counteract the objective tendencies of our age, and to lead all 
earnest thinkers to those lofty views of God and man and 
human destiny, which, in the turmoil of practical life, and in the 
absence of spiritual conceptions, are so readily overborne and 
overlooked. 

No better helps for the study of the poet could possibly 
be desired, than those furnished by the volumes whose titles 
we have placed at the head of this Article. The fine edi- 
tion of his complete works is greatly indebted to the careful 
supervision and scholarly annotations of Professor Reed, to 
whom every thorough Wordsworthian will be prompted to offer 
a hearty tribute of thanks. We are glad to know that the 
demand for this edition is steadily increasing. We anticipate 
nothing but good from the widest circulation of the pure, vigor- 
ous, spiritualized verse of him whose aim and glory were, 


To celebrate the thoughts that make 
The life of souls; the truths for whose sweet sake, 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear. 
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ARTICLE V.* 


1. Old and New Theology. By Rev. JAMes Woop. Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 


2. Old and New Schools. By Rev. N.L. Rice, D.D. Cincinnati. 
3. Institutes of Theology. By Rev. Tuomas Cuatmers, D. D. 


4, Discourses and Sayings of our Lord. By Rev. Joun Brown, 
D.D. Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Scotland. 

5. Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. By Rev. Joun Brown, 
D.D. Professor of Exegetical Theology to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, Scotland. 


In placing at the head of this Article the above list of publi- 
cations, it is not our purpose to review each one minutely and 
separately. This, indeed, would be a task, the performance of 
which would neither be pleasant to ourselves, nor profitable to 


our readers. The character and design of the works are so 
widely different, that there would be no propriety in associating 
them together, excepting with the view of developing from them 
a subject, which, under existing circumstances, demands a can- 
did and thorough investigation. The first two works have a 
common object. Both are designed to exhibit what the writers 
believe to be serious doctrinal errors, as held by prominent 
divines in the Constitutional Presbyterian Church, and thus to 
justify the measures adopted by the General Assembly, in 1837, 
which resulted in the division of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Wood’s book has the émprimatur of the Board of Publi- 
cation, under the control of the Assembly of the New Basis. 
Dr. Rice’s work, though it has not been issued by that Board, 
is regarded by his Church with favor, and is considered by 


* The author of this Article, beside the usual advantages for theologi- 
cal training in this country, studied divinity at Edinburgh, under the in- 
struction of Dr. Chalmers. Having since read Scottish theology, con 
amore, he is peculiarly well-qualified for the comparison here instituted. 

Epitors. 
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his brethren as a fair exponent of their views on the subjects of 
which it treats. These books have been most industriously 
circulated. New editions have been issued. They have been 
put forth for the express purpose of showing that our Church 
has departed from its standards, as interpreted by the Fathers 
of American Presbyterianism, and by the most eminent divines 
of Scotland. In various portions of the country the most stren- 
uous efforts have been made, by means of these volumes, to 
disparage the orthodoxy of our ministry, and to bring into dis- 
repute the Church, whose advancement, we believe, is essential 
to a pure and liberal American Presbyterianism. This has 
been the policy of our brethren of the other branch of the 
Presbyterian Church, ever since the division in 1838. They 
have sounded the alarm of heresy. The timid, the wavering, 
and those who have not the time, or the capacity to investigate 
for themselves, have heard the cry so often, and from those 
who have occupied important positions in the Church, as to 
have received the impression that there must be some founda- 
tion for these charges. Such do not inquire whether these 
accusations are not attributable to party associations, or to the 
desire of ecclesiastical power, or to the perversion of the Cal- 
vinistic theology by those who make them. It is sufficient to 
know that influential men in the Church regard them as true, 
and hence they are believed and propagated, with a diligence 
worthy of a better cause. 

We have no desire to keep up a warfare with those who have 
gone out from us, with whom it was once our privilege to be 
associated in diffusing a common Christianity, under the banner 
of American Presbyterianism. As we are distinct denomina- 
tions, with no prospect of a reunion as ecclesiastical bodies, we 
should prefer the cessation of a controversy that is only calcu- 
lated to engender feelings not consistent with the charity that 
thinketh no evil. Butif our brethren of the exscinding branch 
of the Church think proper to continue their assaults upon our 
orthodoxy and ecclesiastical practice, a regard for the truth 
and for the permanent interests of American Presbyterianism, 
will prompt us to expose the injustice of their charges, and to 
vindicate the Church we love, against their attacks upon its 
purity in doctrine and order. We believe that no branch of 
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the Presbyterian family in this country cherishes a more ardent 
attachment for the standards they hold in common, or receives 
them more intelligently, than the Constitutional Presbyterian 
Church. We believe that the Confession of Faith contains 
the best epitome of Christian doctrine extant. We receive it 
in the sense in which we are required to adopt it, and in which 
it was understood to be held by the Church, until the days of the 
“ Act and Testimony,” “as containing the system of doctrine 
taught in the Holy Scriptures,” that is, as so clearly explained 
by the late Dr. Alexander, as containing the Calvinistic sys- 
tem in contradistinction to the Pelagian, Socinian, Arminian, 
and other systems of theology.* This has always been our 
position as a Church. We are persuaded there is not a Pres- 
bytery in our connection that would license or ordain a man 
who avowed his disbelief in the Calvinistic system of theology. 
And yet, notwithstanding this has been known to be our posi- 
tion, our exscinding brethren have endeavored by methods, not 
always compatible with a high minded and generous course, to 
impress the community with the idea that we repudiated the 
Confession of Faith, and that some of our most eminent divines 
had actually embraced Socinian doctrines.¢ Various causes 
may be assigned for these unjust accusations. But the two 
most prominent are: First, attachment to certain philosophical 
theories, which form no part of Calvinism, and about which the 
Confession of Faith is silent. Second, a desire to keep from 
the public mind the true cause of the division of the Church, 
viz., their exscinding measures of 1837. They adopt a philo- 
sophical speculation, and believing it to have an important 
practical bearing, they attach it to a doctrine of the Confession, 
and make a belief in their theory essential to a belief in the 
doctrine itself. We shall see in the progress of this Article 
the truth of this statement. But whatever may be the causes 
of this singular proceeding on the part of ministers in the other 
branch of the Presbyterian Church, we take this occasion to 
say, that their accusations are utterly without foundation. It is 
easy by garbled extracts, and by overlooking the definitions of 

* Bib. Repertory, vol. iii., pages 521, 522, 523. 

+ Review of Beman on the Atonement, Bib. Rep., January, 1845, page 
123. 
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technical, theological terms, to make a writer not only contra- 
dict himself, but to teach the most heretical doctrines. Hume 
regarded Edwards’ work on the Will as a triumph for infidelity ; 
whilst Chalmers and Calvinistic theologians generally, have 
considered it a monument of the purest Scriptural divinity. 
Theological terms have been used in different senses. Hence, 
writers on many points in theology cannot be understood, un- 
less their explanation of these terms is kept in mind. This 
difference in the meaning attached to technical terms has been 
one of the most prolific sources of controversy about doctrine 
in the Church. Especially has this been the case with those 
who professedly hold to the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
That book, like most denominational standards, contains theo- 
logical terms which admit of various significations, so that in 
expounding its doctrines, it is indispensable to state in what 
sense these terms are used. For the want of this, confusion, 
suspicion, and discord have existed among those who are sub- 
stantially agreed in believing the same system of doctrine. 
Brethren have differed as to the sense in which the framers of 
the Confession employed certain technical phrases, and as to the 
best mode of applying them, whilst there was no diversity of 
opinion as to the great facts involved in the doctrinal state- 
ment. ‘To this cause is to be attributed, in a great measure, 
the apparent difference of sentiment on doctrinal questions, 
which has existed between the Constitutional and Exscinding 
portion of the Presbyterian Church. We do not mean to say 
that no diversity of sentiment on doctrinal points exists, or that 
the difference is of no consequence in its practical results. In 
some aspects of the subject, we regard the various views enter- 
tained as fraught with much practical importance. But we 
mean to declare it as our conviction, that no contrariety of 
opinion as to doctrine exists between these two churches, that 
has not existed from the organization of the first Presbytery in 
this country to the present day; that it is a difference which 
does not affect the vitality of the Calvinistic system; that it - 
exists at this moment among our brethren of the New Basis; 
and that it is not so important as to prevent a cordial co-ope- 
ration in advancing the kingdom of the Redeemer; much less 
to have justified a division in the Church of God. This is our 
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deliberate and candid conviction, and we expect to show that 
our views are based upon facts that cannot be questioned. 

Taking the books above designated, as the basis of our in- 
quiries, we propose to direct the attention of our readers to two 
points : First, what is the difference between the Constitutional 
and Exscinding portion of the Presbyterian Church, as regards 
doctrine? Second, regarding Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Brown as 
the representatives of the largest Presbyterian bodies in Scot- 
land, we shall inquire, what are their opinions, as far as they 
have been expressed, on the doctrinal questions which have 
been agitated in the Presbyterian Church in this country? 

Dr. Chalmers is known to have had more influence in the 
Free Church of Scotland, than any other man of his day. 
Being the professor of theology in their principal seminary, his 
theological sentiments may be considered as the sentiments of 
that influential Church. Dr. Brown, in point of talent and in- 
fluence is pre-eminent in the United Secession Presbyterian 
Church, a body of great moral power in Scotland. 

We propose to refer particularly to the doctrines which Dr. 
Rice has made the subject of his investigations, and in respect 
to which he charges, that Constitutional Presbyterians have 
fundamentally departed from the Confession of Faith. These 
are the origin of sin or imputation, atonement, justification, 
regeneration and ability. Mr. Wood, with less distinctness 
and order, dwells upon the same topics. We shall consider 
these doctrines successively, and shall introduce the views of the 
two eminent divines of Scotland, above mentioned, under each 
head. We premise further, that as these topics have not been 
the subject of controversy in Scotland to the extent that they 
have been with us, we can learn their sentiments, for the most 
part, only by their incidental references to them. We think, 
however, it will be easy to show that, on the chief points of dif- 
ference, their views coincide more with Constitutional Presby- 
terianism than with those of the Exscinding branch of the 
Church. In referring to the opinions of Dr. Chalmers and Dr. 
Brown, our object is to remove the impression that prevails 
extensively, that Constitutional Presbyterians in this country 
interpret the Confession of Faith very differently from the 
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great body of Presbyterians in Scotland, and that our New 
Basis brethren are the fair representatives of Scottish theology, 
as it exists at the present day. We are aware that differences 
of opinion, as to doctrine, exist among the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, as well as in this country. It is well known, that the 
moderate party in the Church of Scotland has been regarded for 
many years by the evangelical portion of the Church, as hold- 
ing sentiments that are inconsistent with their standards. And 
among those who are confessedly orthodox, some are considered 
as supralapsarian in their views of Calvinism, whilst others—and 
the probability is that they constitute the majority of Scottish 
Presbyterians—-entertain substantially the opinions which pre- 
vail in our branch of the Church of Christ. Certain it is, that 
both Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Brown have published to the world, 
sentiments on some of the principal points in controversy be- 
tween us and our exscinding brethren, in which we do most 
cordially concur. Without endorsing all their language or 
opinions, we claim them as representing our views, and if they 
are to be cast out of the Presbyterian fold by the ultra-Calvin- 
ists of this day, we are willing to abide by their fate. 

We inquire then, what is the difference between the Con- 
stitutional and Exscinding portion of the Presbyterian Church 
on the doctrines to which reference has been made ? 

1. As to the origin of sin. 

Our exscinding brethren have charged upon ministers of the 
Constitutional Presbyterian Church, a theory as to the origin 
of sin, which, so far as we know, has not been held by a single 
individual in our connection. Mr. Wood refers to it in his Old 
and New Theology; and though he alludes particularly to Dr. 
Taylor of New Haven, as the chief propagator of this theory, 
yet as his book is professedly an exposition of the doctrinal 
differences between the two branches of the Presbyterian 
Church, he does, at least by implication, charge it upon our 
ministers. The famous “Act and Testimony,” in the daring 
spirit of its author, is more direct and unequivocal in the accu- 
sation. 

The theory, as stated in the circular letter of the majority in 
the Assembly of 1837, is as follows: ‘That God would have 
prevented the existence of sin in our world, but was not able, 
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without destroying the moral agency of man; or that, for aught 
that appears in the Bible to the contrary, sin is incidental to 
any wise moral system.’ We do not know the minister, either 
in or out of our Church, who believes this theory, as it is here 
presented. It is a caricature of an hypothesis suggested by 
Dr. Taylor of New Haven, in opposition to a sentiment which 
had long prevailed in New England, to wit, that God had per- 
mitted the existence of sin, because it was the necessary means 
of the greatest good; an opinion which was discarded by Dr. 
Green and the Princeton divines, as well as by the New Haven 
school. ‘To show that there was no compulsion to adopt this 
high Hopkinsian theory, Dr. Taylor suggested, that God may 
have decreed the existence of sin, not because He could not 
have prevented its existence in owr world, as this circular let- 
ter charges, but because in respect to divine prevention in the 
universe, it may be incidental to the best moral system. He 
maintained that in every instance of transgression God may 
be said to prefer holiness in its stead, and that it cannot be 
proved that God could, by moral influence, have excluded sin 
from the universe, without greater evils resulting than have 
resulted from its existence. He held that God did not decree 
the existence of sin in the present system, for the sake of the 
evil itself, but that He may have decreed it as an incident to 
the existence of the best moral system He could adopt. It is 
not our province to defend this theory, or those who have been 
considered its special advocates. It may be or may not be true. 
It was presented by Dr. Taylor solely as an hypothesis; and 
though it is plausible, yet, in respect to the divine permission of 
sin, we prefer to say, ‘‘ Even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight.” We refer to it now, because it has been charged upon 
the ministers of our Church, whereas not a man in our connec- 
tion has been named, who has publicly avowed his belief in it. 
We refer to it as an example of the recklessness with which 
our exscinding brethren, under the influence of party preju- 
dices, have brought their charges of heresy against Constitu- 
tional Presbyterians. We refer to it to announce that, strange 
as it may seem to the authors of the Circular of 1837, Dr. 
Chalmers, the very embodiment of Scottish theology, endorses 
this hypothesis, precisely in the form in which it was advocated 
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by Dr. Taylor and his school; so that if its adoption by the 
latter or others is sufficient to exclude them from the Presbyte- 
rian Church, this great leader of the Free Church of Scotland 
ought to have been regarded as unworthy of the position he 
occupied in that venerable body. Let the reader refer to the 
review of Leibnitz’s theory on the Origin of Evil, in the second 
volume of Chalmers’ Natural Theology, and especially from 
the seventh section to the close of the chapter, and he will find 
our statement fully confirmed. Dr. Chalmers vindicates Leib- 
nitz’s theory only as an hypothesis, but as important to the 
removal of difficulties which infidelity has suggested. We shall 
quote a few sentences as expressive of his views. The whole 
chapter is deserving a careful perusal. After a clear exhibi- 
tion of Leibnitz’s theory, Dr. Chalmers says, ‘‘ Leibnitz and 
others seem to think that they have effected a positive recon- 
ciliation. We are satisfied with their attempt, though we think 
that they have affected no more than a hypothetical reconcilia- 
tion of the existence of evil with the system of optimism, or 
with the perfection of the character of God.”* Again, i ex- 
planation of the theory, he says, “This evidently supposes 
that, in addition to the logical and the mathematical and the 
moral necessities which it is ¢mpossible for God to annul, there 
are also physical necessities which it is alike zmpossible for him 
to annul. He could not, by this hypothesis, expunge the evil 
that is in our actual universe, but at the expense of a short- 
coming from the maximum of good that is rendered by it. We 
cannot positively affirm this to be true; but we can say at 
least, that for aught we know, it may be true.” “If we can- 
not assert, neither can we, by any reason, or by any know- 
ledge of ours, overturn it.” Dr. Chalmers actually goes fur- 
ther than the New Haven school in saying that sin was not 
decreed or chosen. They say that it was chosen as an incident 
to the best system. But Dr. Chalmers observes, ‘Now it is of 
prime importance to remark, for the vindication of character, 
that, in choosing the best possible form of a universe, the evil 
enveloped in that form was not the thing chosen. The thing 
chosen was the maximum of good; the swmmum bonum of a 
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creation which, of all possible creations, was the best.’’* 
Again, ‘Tad He created our ‘universe because of the evil that 
is in it, this would have fastened one character on the Maker 
of all things. But if He have created our universe because, in 
spite of the evil that is in it, it is the best of all the possible 
varieties that were in the view of His infinite understanding, 
this attaches to Him another and a contrary character.” 
“The evil, in fact, may properly be said not to have sprung 
from his will at all.”+ Dr. Chalmers thus agrees with the 
New Haven gentlemen, in denying that God decreed the ex- 
istence of sin, because it would produce the greatest good. 
According to his view, sin was not the object of the divine 
decree at all. It existed in the system, not for its own sake, 
but as a mere incident. God decreed the existence of the sys- 
tem, “‘in spite of the evil that is in it.” Its existence was one 
of those moral necessities which, he says; it was impossible for 
God to annul. This is the position which Dr. Taylor, like Dr. 
Chalmers, has presented as an hypothesis; and without affirm- 
ing or denying its correctness, we ask, whether our exscinding 
brethren are prepared to obliterate the name of Chalmers from 
the records of Presbyterian orthodoxy. If the one is to be 
denounced as heretical for defending this hypothesis, consis- 
tency demands that the other should meet with the same con- 
demnation. And yet where is the man who will venture to 
accuse the great Scottish divine of heresy for defending a 
philosophical theory which Leibnitz advocated, and with refe- 
rence to which the Confession of Faith is silent? Whether 
this theory be true or not, we regard the charge of heresy 
brought by our exscinding brethren against those who endorse 
it, as evidence of a disposition to make their philosophical spec- 
ulations, instead of the Confession of Faith, the standard of 
orthodoxy. 

The two doctrines, connected with the origin of sin, especially 
in the posterity of Adam, to which Dr. Rice, Mr. Wood, and 
others particularly refer, as denied by Constitutional Presbyte- 
rians, are the imputation of Adam’s sin, and native depravity. 
It is with reference to these, more perhaps than to any other, that 
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their charges of heresy have been most frequent and unequivo- 
cal. Notwithstanding our repeated denial of holding views on 
these subjects inconsistent with the requisitions of the Confes- 
sion, it has been alleged again and again, and published to the 
world in various forms, that, as a Church, we discard the doc- 
trines of Imputation and Original Sin. We shall not accuse 
our brethren of a want of sincerity in making these charges. We 
know that great and good men are oftentimes prejudiced in their 
judgment of others, by attachment to their peculiar modes of 
thought and expression, and that unless their brethren agree 
with them in their philosophy of Christian doctrine, and in 
their use of technical phrases, the difference is magnified into 
something of vital importance, and unfounded suspicions are 
excited. We are willing to ascribe to this cause the accusa- 
tions against Constitutional Presbyterians in regard to these 
doctrines. At the same time, we think we have a right to de- 
mand that if, notwithstanding our protestations against the 
truth of these charges, our brethren will persist in propagating 
them, they should adduce more conclusive proof than has hither- 
to been presented. 

It is necessary to a clear understanding of the difference be- 
tween our exscinding brethren and ourselves, as to these doc- 
trines, that the technical terms employed to explain them should 
be defined. As regards the imputation of Adam’s sin, it is well 
known, that ever since the Reformation, it has been explained 
differently by prominent writers on the subject. The two 
theories that have prevailed most extensively are, first, that 
which was held by Calvin, Turretin, Stapfer, Edwards, and 
others. According to this theory there was such a union con- 
stituted by God between Adam and his posterity, as that they 
literally acted in him, and, as a consequence, were criminal or 
blameworthy for his sin, and, therefore, were punished for it. 
They believed that whilst there was a oneness with Adam, as a 
federal head, each one may be said really to have existed in 
him, and on that account were criminal for his act, and were 
punished for it. That this was their idea of imputation has 
been abundantly proved. They regarded the sin of Adam as 
truly and properly the sin of his posterity; they believed that 
its ill desert was theirs as well as his; and because they were 
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chargeable with its ertminality they could be justly punished 
for it. A few quotations from their writings will suffice to 
show that this was their view of the imputation of Adam’s sin. 
Calvin says, “that Adam’s sin does not condemn us by imputa- 
tion alone, as if we were punished for the sin of another, but 
his punishment is therefore inflicted upon us because we are 
chargeable with his criminality, since our nature being cor- 
rupted in Adam, is chargeable with the criminality of ini- 
guity.”* Turretin says of those dying in Adam, “ They have 
sinned in him, and are bound with him (communi culpa) in a 
common criminality ; for no one can deserve death, unless he 
has with him, and in him, a common sin, which is the cause of 
death. So that we are said to sin in him, not merely in the 
way of effictency, as the cause by which sin is propagated, but 
as in the way (demeritt) of ill desert.”+ President Edwards 
enters into a most curious argument to prove the personal 
identity of Adam and his posterity, and then upon the basis of 
this identity, he argues that his sin was really and properly the 
sin of his posterity. His language on this subject is very ex- 
plicit. After stating that “by virtue of the full consent of 
Adam’s posterity to his apostacy,” his sin becomes thezr sin, 
he adds, “‘and therefore the sin of the apostacy is not theirs, 
merely because God imputes it to them: but it is truly and 
properly theirs, and on that ground God imputes it to them.” 
According to these quotations then—and they are only speci- 
mens of much more of the same kind that might be given—the 
doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin is, that there was such 
a union or identity constituted between Adam and his posterity 
that his sin is truly their sin; that, therefore, they are as 
blameworthy for its commission as he was; and that, as a con- 
sequence of this blameworthiness they are justly punished. 

The second theory of imputation, is that held by the Prince- 
ton divines. It is widely different from the one now explained. 
These gentlemen have shown some anxicty to reconcile their 
views with those of Calvin, Turretin, and others. The attempt, 
however, is a fruitless one. Although we think they have ap- 
proximated nigher to the truth than the eminent men above 
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referred to, yet they are justly chargeable with having departed 
from the opinions of these standard writers in theology; and if 
they have not originated another theory to which they give the 
name of imputation, they have at least promulgated one which 
bears no resemblance to the theory of Calvin, Turretin, and 
Edwards. Dr. Hodge in his Commentary on the Romans ex- 
plains his theory with great distinctness. He says, “ This doc- 
trine (of imputation) does not include the idea of a mysterious 
identity of Adam and his race; nor that of a transfer of the 
moral turpitude of his sin to his descendants. It does not teach 
that his offence was personally and properly the sin of all men, 
or that his act was, in any mysterious sense, the act of his pos- 
terity.”” ‘This doctrine merely teaches that in virtue of the 
union, representative and natural, between Adam and his pos- 
terity, his sin is the ground of their condemnation, that is, of 
their subjection to penal evils.” Elsewhere Dr. Hodge says, 
‘‘The dll desert of one man cannot be transferred to another.”* 

The theory, then, of Dr. Hodge and his school, expressed in 
other language, is this, that Adam sustained such a relation to 
his posterity that in consequence of his sin they are subject to 
penal evils; meaning by penal evils, not evils inflicted because 
his posterity were criminal, or il deserving for his sin, but evils 
inflicted by God as an expression of his disapprobation of 
Adam’s sin, and thus maintaining His authority as Lawgiver. 
They do not believe with Turretin that the il desert of Adam’s 
act belongs to all the race, nor with Calvin that we are charge- 
able with Adam’s criminality, nor with Edwards that Adam’s 
sin is truly and properly the sin of his pesterity, and so on 
that ground God imputes it to them. When they say that we 
are punished for Adam’s sin, they do not use the word in its 
common acceptation, as including 7l/ desert. “The dll desert 
of one man, they say, cannot be transferred to another.” They 
mean simply to declare it as their belief that the sufferings 
which come upon Adam’s posterity, in consequence of his act, 
are the expression of the Lawgiver’s hatred of his sin, and that 
thus He shows regard for the law, and His purpose to up- 
hold it. This view of imputation, is the same which Dr. Rice 
and Mr. Wood have taken in the books named at the head of 
this Article. 


* Bib. Rep., July, 1830. 
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We inquire now, what are the teachings of the Confession of 
Faith on this subject? Its language is very different from that 
employed by many of our exscinding brethren. The Confession 
of Faith does not teach, as these brethren do, that the sin of 
Adam is imputed or charged to his posterity. No such lan- 
guage is found in this book. The framers of the Confession 
never imagined that God would charge upon Adam’s posterity, 
asin which was not truly and properly theirs. To have said 
that God regarded Adam’s sin as the sin of his posterity, when 
confessedly it was not really or properly their sin, they knew, 
would be using language without meaning. They were not 
guilty of such an improper application of terms. Their lan- 
guage is, “‘ They (our first parents) being the root of all man- 
kind, the guzlt of this sin was imputed.’’* “The sinfulness of 
that estate whereinto man fell, consisteth in the guzlt of Adam’s 
sin.” + Here the question arises, what did they understand by 
the guilt of Adam’s sin? Theologians need not to be told that 
the term guilt has two very different significations. The first 
is, desert of punishment. In this sense it is synonymous with 
criminality, its common meaning. The second is, liability to 
suffering without including iJ desert. This is what Turretin 
means by the distinction he makes between reatus potentialis 
and reatus actualis. Now, in what sense did the Westminster 
divines employ the term guilt? We confess that we have doubts 
as to the idea which they intended to convey by this word. 
Whether with Calvin and Turretin, they believed there was a 
oneness between Adam and his posterity, so that they acted in 
him, and were, therefore, equally 222 deserving with him, or 
whether they designed merely to teach that, in consequence of 
Adam’s sin, his posterity are liable to suffering, it is impossible 
to determine. If they used it in the former sense, the Prince- 
ton school, equally with ourselves, have departed from the Con- 
fession; for they deny that Adam’s posterity are blameworthy 
for his sin. If they employed the term guilt simply to express 
the liability of Adam’s posterity to the consequences of his sin, 
we and the Princeton brethren agree with them. We wish, 
however, that it should be distinctly observed, that the Con- 
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fession of Faith does not say that the stn of Adam—that is, his 
transgression and its consequent criminality—is the sin of his 
posterity. Its language is, “the gudt of his sin is imputed.” 
Our exscinding brethren have departed from the Confession in 
the language they use to explain their views; and their departure 
from the doctrine of imputation, as taught by the Westminster 
divines, will depend upon the definition to be given to the term 
guilt as used in the Confession. They certainly have no right 
to complain if we do not think proper to follow them in their 
departure from the usus loguendi of the standards on this sub- 
ject, and in affirming that the sin of Adam—instead of its guilt, 
é. e. liability to suffering in consequence of his sin—is imputed 
to his posterity. 

But what are the views of the Constitutional Presbyterian 
Church in reference to the imputation of Adam’s sin? We 
answer, 1. We believe, that by a divine constitution, Adam 
was so the representative of his race, as that his act would de- 
termine their character. If he had continued holy, they would 
have been holy. But as he sinned, they, as a consequence of 
their relation to him, became sinners. In the Protest drawn 
up by the minority in the Assembly of 1837, and which was 
written by the Rev. Dr. Duffield, whose sentiments are particu- 
larly obnoxious to Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood, the true doctrine 
on this subject is thus stated: ‘ By a divine constitution, Adam 
was so the head and representative of the race that, as a con- 
sequence of his transgression, all mankind became really cor- 
rupt, and liable to death, temporal and eternal.” Mr. Barnes, 
whose name also occupies a prominent position in the books of 
Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood, says, “‘ Adam was the head of the 
race; he was the fountain of being; and human nature was so 
far tried in him, that it may be said he was on trial not for 
himself alone, but for his posterity, inasmuch as his fall would 
involve them in ruin.”* He presents the same idea repeatedly. 
It is true that Mr. Barnes does not use the term representative, 
because it is not found either in the Bible or Confession of 
Faith, and seems to imply the consent of those represented. 
Be this as it may, we ask if any other idea is intended to be 
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conveyed by that term, than what Mr. Barnes and Dr. Duf- 
field have expressed in the language we have quoted? We 
affirm that, however it may be with those who believe in the 
oneness or identity of Adam and his posterity, the Princeton 
professors, Mr. Barnes and Dr. Duffield are agreed in the thing 
intended to be expressed by the term representative, as applied 
to Adam. 2. We believe that in consequence of the represen- 
tative relation of Adam, as now explained, his posterity are 
treated as sinners, on account of his sin; that is, are liable to 
suffering and death as the result of his act. We do not believe 
that God regards Adam’s posterity as deserving His wrath for 
the sin of their original progenitor, or that his sin will be any 
part of the ground of the condemnation of the finally impeni- 
tent. But we do believe that such was the peculiar relation 
established by the Almighty, between Adam and his descen- 
dants, that they are liable to suffering and death as the conse- 
quence of his transgression. We believe that these sufferings 
were designed, in part, to manifest God’s displeasure of the sin 
of Adam, His regard for the law, and His purpose to uphold 
it; and in this sense, and in this only, the evils that result to 
Adam’s descendants from his sin are penal evils. They are not 
penal in the sense of involving criminality. But they are 
brought upon the human race in virtue of the relation subsist- 
ing between Adam and his posterity, and are to be regarded as 
a most fearful display of the holiness and justice of God, and of 
the purity, excellence, and immutability of His law. This is 
what we understand to be the doctrine of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, as held by the Princeton school, and with this ex- 
planation of it, we are as firm believers in the doctrine as they 
are. We may differ as to the views of the doctrine entertained 
by the reformers and others, and as to the expediency of using 
certain technical phrases to express it, but we are agreed as to 
the great facts involved in the relation between Adam and his 
posterity. Dr. Duffield’s protest, to which we have already re- 
ferred, says the true doctrine on this subject is, “That the sin 
of Adam is not imputed to his posterity in the sense of a literal 
transfer of personal qualities, acts, and demerit ; but by reason 
of the sin of Adam, in his peculiar relation, the race are treated 
as if they had sinned.” Mr. Barnes says, “ Adam’s posterity 
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are, in consequence of his sin, subjected to the same train of 
ills as if they had been personally transgressors.”* And after 
stating that he does not believe in the imputation of Adam’s 
sin, if by the doctrine be meant, ‘a personal identity be- 
tween Adam and his posterity, so that his sin became truly 
and properly theirs ;” or if by imputation, be meant that men 
are @l-deserving or blameworthy for the sin of Adam, Mr. B. 
says, “If I be asked, then, whether I reject the doctrine of 
Imputation, I answer, no. No doctrine is more common in the 
Scriptures.” Then he adds, that the woes which came upon 
Adam’s posterity “are necessary as a proper expression of 
God’s hatred of the transgression of Adam; that they are in- 
flictions of a righteous lawgiver, descending on men according 
to an arrangement which is wise, and which might have resulted 
in the eternal felicity of the great society of which Adam was 
the head and father.”+ Again, “ All that we have been strug- 
gling for, is the doctrine that men are not to be represented as 
to blame or as ill-deserving, for a sin committed before they were 
born, and that they are not to be called on to repent of it.”} 
Again, “To impute a siz to a man which he never committed, 
is one thing; to impute the gudlt of that sin, that is, an obliga- 
tion or exposedness to judicial suffering, is another thing. The 
latter is the doctrine of the Confession and of the Bible ; the 
former is no where taught in either.”§ Once more, Mr. B. 
says, “‘I have not taught any thing contrary to what the Con- 
fession teaches on this subject. If what is meant then by the 
phrase, “the gut of his sin is imputed,” or reckoned to his 
posterity, be that they are liable, as they come into the world, 
to evils which are designed to express God’s abhorrence of sin ; 
that they are born with a depraved nature; that they will sin 
as soon as they begin to act as moral agents, whenever that 
may be, and in whatever world they may be placed ; that with- 
out renewal they cannot be saved, and that all this is designed 
to exhibit God’s abhorrence of sin, then I have not denied it, 
but have taught it. That all the sufferings to which the pos- 
terity of Adam are subjected, in consequence of his sin, are de- 
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signed as evils of a judicial nature, intended to set forth his 
abhorrence of the crime, I have no doubt.’”* Can language be 
more explicit than this? We appeal to our brethren who sym- 
pathize with the Princeton view of Imputation, if Mr. Barnes 
does not here express precisely what they mean by the doctrine. 
We are persuaded that no man can show any difference, as to 
the thing intended, between his sentiments as now explained, and 
those of Dr. Hodge. In the quotations from Mr. Barnes’ Com- 
mentary on the Romans, made by Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood, there 
is nothing inconsistent with his statements in the above ex- 
tracts. He discards the use of certain technical terms, which 
every theologian knows have been used in different senses, and 
which, therefore, are ambiguous. And he denies that the sin of 
Adam, that is, his transgression and criminality, has been 
imputed to his posterity. But he has no where denied that 
the guilt of Adam’s sin, that is, a liability to judicial suffer- 
ing, in the sense already explained, has been imputed to his 
descendants. Wecan but think thatif our exscinding brethren 
had not been unduly, and perhaps imperceptibly to themselves, 
influenced by a desire to discover something in the writings of 
Dr. Duffield and Mr. Barnes, upon which they could base the 
charge of heresy; and if they had given more attention to the 
various meanings attached to the terms, representative, federal 
headship, covenant and imputation, and had simply inquired 
whether Constitutional Presbyterians believe the great facts 
involved in the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin, such 
books as those of Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood, would never have 
been published. 

We inquire now, what were the sentiments of Dr. Chalmers 
as to the imputation of Adam’s sin. Dr. Brown, as far as we 
can discover, has not expressed an opinion on this subject. In 
his Institutes of Theology, Dr. Chalmers discusses at large the 
disease with which human nature is infected, and the connec- 
tion between Adam and his posterity. And yet, in consequence 
of the ambiguity of certain technical phrases, it is sometimes 
difficult to determine what were his views on some branches of 
this subject. We think, however, it is evident that his senti- 
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ments on the imputation of Adam’s sin were similar to those of 
Augustine, Calvin and those who held the first view of impu- 
tation to which we have referred. Neither we nor our Prince- 
ton brethren, can claim Dr. Chalmers as coinciding in opinion 
with us in regard to imputation. He says, expressly, “We 
feel inclined to the highest view that has been given on the 
subject of this imputation.”* Dr. Chalmers believed that 
Adam’s posterity were guilty of his sin, in the sense of being 
blameworthy for it. He does not usually employ the term guilt 
in its theological sense, to denote merely an exposedness to suf- 
fering, but rather to express the idea of zJ desert. He makes 
a clear distinction between the guilt and punishment of sin. 
He says, “‘ That whether we are reckoned with, as sharers in 
the guilt of Adam or not, we are so dealt with, as to be sharers 
in the penalty annexed to it.” Again, “ For where there is 
no guilt, there is, I would not say merit, but there is at least 
énnocence ; and how such a grievous infliction as that of a cor- 
rupt nature should have been laid upon parties who were znno- 
cent, is a procedure of which we are equally unable to appre- 
hend the reason or the principle.’’{ Here it will be observed, 
he discards the idea, that a corrupt nature could have been in- 
herited, if we had not been previously guilty in the sense of 
blameworthiness. Elsewhere he says, ‘We are laid under this 
punishment because we lie under guzlt; a guilt coeval with, or 
rather antecedent to our birth, because a guilt coming before 
the punishment.”§ Again, we are treated as eriminals, because 
we are held as criminals, and so held from infancy; or rather, 
if we speak according to the order of cause and effect, or the 
natural precedency of guilt and punishment, have we been so 
held anterior to infancy.|| He speaks also of the transferrence 
of Christ’s merits on the one hand, and the transferrence of 
Adam’s demerits on the other.§ Dr. Chalmers would not say 
with Edwards, that we gave our consent to Adam’s sin. He 
would not say that we were individually in Adam. But his 
exposition of the connection between Adam and his posterity, 
and his views as to the basis of man’s criminality for his trans- 
gressions, to which we shall subsequently refer, prove conclu- 
* Inst. of Theo. p. 482. ft Ib. p. 485. t Ib. p. 486. 
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sively, that he held the Augustinian doctrine of imputation, 
which was, that the entire human nature, or the human race 
was iz Adam and constituted one person ; and although Adam’s 
posterity did not, individually, participate in his sin, yet they 
did really commit that sin, and on that account are condemned 
for it. Augustine believed, that whilst there was a onencss 
with Adam, as a federal head, each one of his race in another 
sense had a real existence in him, and, therefore, was criminal 
for his act and was justly punished for it. His language was, 
“In Adamo omnes peccarunt; in lumbis Adami erat genus 
humanum ; omnes eramus unusille homo.’ ‘In Adam all sin- 
ned; in the loins of Adam was the human race; in him we were 
all one man.” Andrew Rivet, the most distinguished theologian 
of his day, in vindicating the decision of the National Synod 
of the Reformed Churches of France against the views of 
Joshua Placaeus, the originator of the mediate scheme of impu- 
tation, adduces numerous testimonies from the Reformers and 
others, in favor of the imputation of Adam’s sin; and it is re- 
markable with what uniformity they agree in sentiment with 
Augustine, that because the posterity of Adam were in his 
loins; and not merely because he was their legal representative ; 
they deserve the wrath of God for his sin, a view of the subject 
which is directly opposite to that held by the Princeton school. 
Dr. Chalmers doubtless believed that Adam’s posterity did 
really, though in a way incomprehensible to us, participate in 
the commission of his first sin, and because of this participation 
they were “held as criminals; meriting for that sin, apart 
from their inherited corrupt nature, the eternal displeasure of 
God. It is thus that we reconcile his views of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin with his oft-repeated sentiment, that morality 
and immorality can be predicated only of voluntary acts. 
Whilst we cannot agree with this eminent Scottish divine in 
believing there was such a participation of the human race in 
the sin of Adam, or that God regards them as eriminal for his 
act, we acknowledge the consistency between his views of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, and the nature of sin in his pos- 
terity. 
After this explanation of the sentiments of our brethren of 
the New Basis, and of Constitutional Presbyterians, and of the 
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language and opinions of the Westminster Divines and of Dr. 
Chalmers, as to the imputation of Adam’s sin, we proceed to 
state the views of these respective parties on the subject of 
Original Sin. Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood have charged us with 
the denial of this doctrine. The ‘ Act and Testimony” and the 
Circular Letter of the Exscinding Assembly of 1837, have done 
the same thing. It has been so often repeated that many who 
have not investigated the subject for themselves, have received 
the impression that the charge is just, and that we tolerate in 
our connection, ministers who openly declare it as their belief 
that Adam’s posterity, when born into the world, are as holy 
as he was in Paradise; that they have no more tendency to 
evil than to good. We have found it difficult to confide in the 
sincerity of those who publish these declarations. When we 
read in such books as those of Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood, the 
garbled extracts from the writings of some of our distinguished 
divines, and observe upon what a flimsy foundation they base a 
charge so serious, we are astonished at the extent to which 
party prejudices can pervert the judgments of good men. The 
charge has been repelled again and again, by the very men who 
have been accused of propagating this error. But their denial 
amounts to nothing in the estimation of those who are desirous 
of finding some justification for the exscinding measures of 
1837. The slander is still reiterated, and it becomes us, there- 
fore, in this Review, to give special attention to it. 

We have seen in our exposition of the views of the two 
branches of the Presbyterian Church in regard to the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin, that the apparent difference between them 
on this subject has arisen more from the various senses in which 
technical terms have been used, than from an actual contrariety 
of opinion. The same remark may be made in reference to 
original sin. Every student in theology knows that different 
meanings have been attached to this phrase. It has been used 
to express the first sin of Adam; then the tendency to evil with 
which his descendants are born into the world; and then again 
their first transgression as moral agents under the government 
of God. It is impossible, therefore, to know what a man be- 
lieves on this subject, unless he explain the sense in which he 
uses the phrase. The Confession of Faith defines original sin 
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to consist “in the want of that righteousness wherein he [man] 
was created, and the corruption of his nature, whereby he is 
utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite unto all that is 
spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all evil, and that con- 
tinually.” This is a very general definition, and taking it in 
its obvious meaning, we do not know the minister in the Con- 
stitutional Presbyterian Church who does not cordially believe 
the doctrine here stated. Original sin, as thus defined, consists 
in a destitution of holiness, and in a tendency in the very na- 
ture of Adam’s descendants, to evil. The Confession does not 
say in what that tendency consists. It does not say that sin 
is a physical attribute of the soul, like the faculty of judgment 
or conscience, nor that God regards the infant, anterior to his 
transgression of the moral law, as deserving his wrath. Else- 
where it is said, “ Every sin, both original and actual, being a 
transgression of the righteous law of God, and contrary there- 
unto, doth in its own nature bring guilt upon the sinner, where- 
by he is bound over to the wrath of God.” Here original sin 
is spoken of as a transgression of the law of God. As there is 
no intimation in any part of the Confession that infants are 
capable of transgressing the law of God, which of course would 
imply a knowledge of the law, and an act of will, the phrase 
original sin cannot be taken, in this passage, in the sense in 
which it is employed in the Larger Catechism. We regard it 
as here used by the Westminster Divines to express the myste- 
rious union between Adam and his posterity; the union of the 
entire human nature in Adam, as Augustine expressed it, so 
that the whole race of man are thus represented as transgress- 
ing the law in him, and, as a consequence, bringing guilt, that is, 
criminality upon themselves, and therefore being bound over to 
the wrath of God. This interpretation, we conceive, to be ne- 
cessary to make the Confession consistent with itself. The 
obvious design of its framers in their definition of original sin 
in the Catechism, and of most orthodox writers who use the 
phrase, is to express two ideas, first, that in consequence of the 
sin of Adam, his posterity are born into the world destitute of 
the holy principle which he had anterior to his fall. Second, 
that the ground of the certainty of the first moral act of Adam’s 
descendants being sinful, is in their nature, and not as Pela- 
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gians affirm, in the external circumstances in which they are 
placed. Any man who believes these two facts, holds to the 
doctrine of original sin as taught in the Confession of Faith 
of the Presbyterian Church. He may deny that sin is a physi- 
cal property of the soul, like the other faculties of the mind, 
and of which God is the Author. He may reject the sentiment 
that God regards the infant, previous to the commencement of 
moral agency, as deserving His wrath forever for the tendency 
to evil with which he is born, and with the obtaining of which 
he had nothing to do. Still if he believes that all of Adam’s 
race are born without holiness, and with a propensity to evil so 
strong, that their first moral act will be sinful, he goes as far as 
the Confession of Faith does on the subject. Others may 
attach their philosophy to these facts, but they have no right 
to make their philosophy a part of the doctrine of original sin, 
and then charge those who reject their philosophy with a denial 
of the doctrine itself. 

This explanation of what is meant by original sin is con- 
firmed by the statements of prominent writers on the subject. 
President Edwards, in answering the objection of Dr. Taylor of 
Norwich, to original sin, that it makes God the author of sin, 
says: “ He supposes the doctrine of original sin to imply, that 
nature must be corrupted by some positive influence, something 
by some means or other infused into the human nature; some 
quality or other, not from the choice of our minds, but like a 
taint, tincture or infection, altering the natural constitution, 
faculties and dispositions of our souls; that sin and evil dispo- 
sitions are implanted in the fcetus in the womb. Whereas 
truly our doctrine implies nor infers no such thing. In order 
to account for a sinful corruption of nature, yea, a total native 
depravity of the heart of man, there is not the least need of 
supposing that man is conceived and born with a fountain of 
evil in his heart, such as is anything properly positive. The 
absence of positive good principles, and the withholding of a 
special divine influence, leaving the common natural principles 
of self-love, natural appetite, &c., to themselves, without the 
government of superior divine principles, will certainly be fol- 
lowed with the total corruption of the heart, without occasion 
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for any positive influence at all.”* Dr. Hodge agrees with 
President Edwards in this explanation of original sin, and adds, 
that the Confessions of the Reformers teach “that original 
righteousness, as the punishment of Adam’s sin, was lost, and 
by that defect the tendency to sin, or corrupt disposition, or 
corruption of nature is occasioned.’ And even Dr. Rice, 
when he is writing against Arminians, and not against Consti- 
tutional Presbyterians, agrees with President Edwards and Dr. 
Hodge, and adds, *‘ We do not believe, however, that original 
sin, in which all are born, consists in any depravation of the 
soul, or the infusion of any positive evil.” { From these expla- 
nations of original sin it is evident that according to these wri- 
ters, it consists in the want of holiness in Adam’s posterity, and 
in their tendency to evil; that tendency consisting, not in the 
positive infusion of a sinful principle into the soul, but in the 
principles of self-love, natural appetite, &c., being left to them- 
selves, without the restraining influence of God’s special grace. 

We inquire now, what are the views of Constitutional Pres- 
byterians in respect to original sin, as thus explained. Do 
they believe or deny this doctrine? Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood 
accuse them of rejecting it. They quote passages, especially 
from the writings of Dr. Duffield and Mr. Barnes, to prove 
their position. We must express our astonishment that men of 
their discrimination and standing, should have ventured upon 
such a charge, without more direct evidence than they have 
presented. We are persuaded that if they had submitted their 
proofs of the charge to any two theologians of other denomina- 
tions, who had studied the history of the controversy on origi- 
nal sin, they would have pronounced it unsatisfactory, and 
would have regarded it as the result of party feeling, instead of 
the deliberate conviction of unprejudiced minds. We shall give 
our readers a few specimens of the kind of proof upon which 
these gentlemen rely to sustain this accusation. Perhaps the 
most common and pointed passage which they and others quote, 
is from Dr. Duffield’s Work on Regeneration. “With the in- 


* Part iv. ch. ii, Original Sin, + Com. on Romans, p. 228. 
+ God Sovereign and Man Free, by Dr. Rice, p. 40. 
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stincts operating, sensations experienced, and nothing more 
than passions or feeling developed, the infant has not yet actu- 
ally become a moral agent, and consequently possesses no moral 
character.”” Again, speaking of the infant he says, “It has 
no personal sin, for it has not morally acted. Its physical 
nature cannot be accounted sinful, for that would be to change 
the very meaning of terms. Properly speaking, therefore, we 
can predicate of it neither sin nor holiness, personally consi- 
dered.”* The charge which Dr. Rice bases upon these sen- 
tences is, that Dr. Duffield denies that infants have a moral 
character, and affirms that sin and holiness can be predicated 
only of voluntary acts. And it is true, Dr. D. does say that 
the infant possesses no moral character. But why? Because, 
he says, “the infant has not actually become a moral agent.” 
The discriminating reader will perceive, that the difficulty in 
the minds of Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood, arises from the ambi- 
guity of the phrase, “moral character.” Dr. Duffield mani- 
festly uses it to express the character of a moral agent, and as 
the infant is not a moral agent, he says, it possesses no moral 
character. Dr. Rice does not believe that the infant is a moral 
agent, and in this application of the phrase, he would say that 
the infant possesses no moral character. Dr. Duffield admits 
the fact that, previous to moral agency, there is a propensity 
in the infant to evil; but, in his judgment, moral character is 
the character of a moral agent; and therefore, it is improper 
to apply the phrase moral character to this native tendency to 
sin. ‘Moral character,”’ he says, “is character acquired by 
acts of a moral nature.” Dr. Rice speaks of the infant as 
having moral character, meaning to designate its native ten- 
dency to evil. The difference then between these gentlemen is, 
not as to whether this propensity to sin exists; it is not as to 
the nature of this tendency. Both are agreed in holding with 
President Edwards, that this tendency to sin consists, “in the 
natural principles of self-love, natural appetite,” &c., being left 
to operate without the restraining grace of God. They differ 
simply as to the proper application of the phrase, moral cha- 
racter. Dr. Duffield uses it to express the character of a 


* Duffield on Regeneration, p. 379. 
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moral agent. Dr. Rice goes further, and applies it to the in- 
fant’s natural propensity to evil, which Dr. Duffield admits 
does exist. It is clearly a difference as to the proper meaning 
of terms, and not as to the facts involved in the case. The 
same is true in regard to the other passage which Dr. Rice 
quotes from Dr. Duffield’s Work on Regeneration. Dr. D. 
says, that “ we can predicate of the mfant neither sin nor holi- 
ness personally considered.’ In what sense does he use the 
term sin in this passage? Does he mean to say that there is 
no tendency to sin in the nature or constitution of the infant; 
that he is born with as strong a tendency to holiness as to sin ? 
Notwithstanding Dr. Rice says that Dr. D. maintains that “ the 
minds of infants are free from all inclination to sin,’* we are 
slow to believe that he would make such an assertion after a 
careful perusal of the two chapters on the moral certainty of 
human depravity, in Dr. Duffield’s Work on Regeneration. 
When the latter says, that sin cannot be predicated of the 
infant, he uses the word in its common and scriptural accepta- 
tion, to include ¢l-desert. He means to say that God does not 
regard the infant as deserving His wrath forever for this ten- 
dency to evil, with which it is introduced into the world; that 
morality and immorality cannot be predicated of constitutional 
susceptibilities ; and that while the ground or cause of the first 
act of Adam’s descendants being sinful, is to be found in the 
derangement of these susceptibilities, they are not criminal for 
their tendency to evil, nor will God regard them as meriting 
his wrath until they voluntarily yield to this tendency in choos- 
ing earthly good in preference to’ Himself. This is what Dr. 
Duffield, and others who agree with him in sentiment, mean when 
they say, that sim cannot be predicated of the infant previous 
to the commencement of moral agency. We repeat that they 
believe that there is a propensity in their very nature to evil, 
and that it is because of this native propensity that the whole 
race become sinners as soon as they become moral agents ; but 
they do not believe that infants, before they are moral agents, 
are deserving the eternal curse of God for any thing they have 
in their physical constitution, or that their inherited tendency 


* Old and New Schools, p. 31. 
VoL. 111.—8 
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to sin is made any part of the ground of the condemnation of 
the finally impenitent. We ask now, does Dr. Rice differ from 
Dr. Duffield on this point? Does he believe that God looks 
upon the infant, before moral agency commences, as deserving 
His everlasting curse for the natural principles of self-love and 
appetite, “in which,” according to Dr. Rice himself, “the 
infant’s tendency to sin consists?” We can find nothing in 
his book that authorizes such a conclusion. He speaks of the 
infant being sinful, but he evidently uses the term to denote its 
native propensity to evil, and not in the sense of its deserving 
the curse of God for its constitutional susceptibilities. If Dr. 
Rice does believe that God regards the infant as criminal or 
meriting His wrath for his native tendency to choose earthly 
good in preference to Himself, he differs from Dr. Duffield. But 
we deny his right to charge Dr. D. on that account, with say- 
ing that the infant does not inherit a depraved nature. With 
much more propriety may the charge be brought against Dr. 
Rice, for he says expressly, “original sin does not consist in 
any depravation of the soul.” We deny his right to say, that 
it is essential to the doctrine of original sin to predicate erimi- 
nality of the child, previous to moral agency, for its natural 
susceptibilities. Butif Dr. Rice does not believe that ill-desert 
is predicated of the child before it acts as a moral agent, where- 
in does he differ from Dr. Duffield? Both agree in the state- 
ment, that there is no positive infusion of a sinful principle 
into the soul, that by the constitution of God, the descendants 
of Adam, in consequence of his sin, have forfeited the privil- 
eges he had in a state of innocence, and that their natural 
susceptibilities are in such a condition as to render it morally 
certain that their first act as moral agents will be sinful. The 
difference between them is, that Dr. Duffield uses the term sin 
as including the idea of criminality, and therefore will not say 
that sin, in this sense, can be predicated of the child previous 
to moral agency. Whereas, Dr. Rice applies the term sin to 
its native tendency to sin. We affirm, however, that according 
to the usage of standard writers on the subject, Dr. Duffield 
holds to what is understood by original sin, however he may differ 
from them, as to the proper application of the phrase. He be- 
lieves that the universal prevalence of depravity is the result of 
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Adam’s sin, affecting the nature of his descendants, and that 
they will certainly, yet freely sin, as soon as they are capable 
of moral action. In the Protest to which we have already re- 
ferred, and of which Dr. D. was the author, the true doctrine 
on the subject is thus stated: ‘Adam was created in the im- 
age of God, endowed with knowledge, righteousness, and true 
holiness. Infants come into the world not only destitute of 
these, but with a nature inclined to evil and only evil.” “ Ori- 
ginal sin is a natural bias to evil, resulting from the first apos- 
tacy, leading invariably and certainly to actual transgression.” 
Mr. Barnes teaches the doctrine of native depravity as clearly 
as language can express it. In a passage, already quoted, he 
says, that Adam’s “ posterity are born with a depraved nature.’ 
Elsewhere, he says, ‘‘ Though men are indubitably affected by 
the sin of Adam, as e. g., by being born with a corrupt disposi- 
tion; with loss of righteousness, &c.”’* Again, “ There is some- 
thing antecedent to the moral action of his (Adam’s) posterity 
and growing out of the relation which they sustain to him, 
which makes it certain that they will sin as soon as they begin 
to act as moral agents. What this is we may not he able to 
say, but we may be certain it is not physical depravity, or any 
created essence of the soul, or any thing which prevents the 
first act of sin from being voluntary. This hereditary tendency 
to sin has been usually called original sin; and this the apos- 
tle evidently teaches.”’+ We know of no minister in the Consti- 
tutional Presbyterian Church, who does not believe in this 
hereditary tendency to sin. If Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood will 
name the minister who rejects this truth, or the presbytery in 
our connection that has failed to prosecute the minister who 
has avowed his disbelief of it, we will unite with them in de- 
nouncing that presbytery as sanctioning Pelagian sentiments, 
and as deserving the censure of the higher courts of the Church. 
But until they adduce more substantial proof of this charge 
than is contained in their books, we must regard their insinua- 
tions as to the orthodoxy of our ministry on this subject, as un- 
worthy of their character and standing, and to be reprobated 
by every candid mind. Let our exscinding brethren remember 


* Com. on Romans, p. 122. tT Ib. p. 128. 
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that whilst we deny that God regards the infant as deserving 
his wrath forever, for any thing that is constitutional with him, 
or which exists antecedent to his acts of will, we believe, as 
firmly as they do, that in consequence of the sin of Adam, 
a propensity to seek earthly good in preference to God, exists 
in their very nature; yea, so strong is this propensity, that if 
the infant were carried to heaven without being regenerated, it 
would sin. This is what we understand by original sin, or 
native depravity. If our brethren mean any thing more by 
it, they attach an idea to the doctrine which standard writers 
on the subject have not considered essential, and for such addi- 
tion they alone must be responsible. 

Dr. Chalmers has expressed in the most unequivocal manner, 
his belief in the sentiment which has been charged upon Con- 
stitutional Presbyterians as inconsistent with the doctrine of 
original sin, to wit: that sin, in the sense of ill desert, and 
holiness, or morality or immorality can be predicated only of 
voluntary acts. We ask the reader’s special attention to the 
following sentences. ‘It might be announced,” says Dr. C. 
‘with all the certainty of a first principle, that nothing is vir- 
tuous, or vicious either, which is not voluntary. Ere an act, 
or a disposition, or a mental state of whatever kind, can become 
susceptible of a moral designation, can be rightly characterized 
either as morally good or morally evil, the will must have some- 
how had to do with it, either as an immediate or remote ante- 
cedent, which gave occasion or birth to the thing in question. 
This is a proposition which requires no argument to carry it, 
for it must command the instant assent of every conscience. 
Whether it be a deed, or a desire, or a belief on which we are 
called to pass sentence, the choice must have had some part in 
it before it can come within the scope of a moral or judicial 
reckoning at all, or be properly the subject either of blame or 
moral approbation. In other words, we must be able to allege 
that a volition which should or should not have been put forth, 
has had some concern in the matter, ere we can say of any 
thing that either on the one hand, this is its praise, or on the 
other hand, this is its condemnation. Now, it may be thought 
that this as being a truism rather than a truth, scarcely deserves 
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the formality of so express an introduction to the notice of the 
mind. Yet we have thus signalized it, for though plain in itself 
as the lesson of any schoolboy, it teems with the mightiest and 
most important applications.’”’* Dr. Chalmers thus teaches that 
neither blame or approval can be predicated of any act or mental 
state of whatever kind which is not voluntary. But did he reject 
the doctrine of original sin? Will Dr. Rice assert that the 
great leader of the free Church of Scotland, its teacher in 
theology, was a Pelagian in sentiment because he believed that 
moral character, that is, blameworthiness and praiseworthiness 
can be predicated only of acts of the will? Surely not. But if he 
can justly bring such a charge against Dr. Duffield for a similar 
opinion, consistency requires that he should place Dr. Chalmers 
in the same category. Dr. C. has expressed no sentiment in 
reference to native depravity that is inconsistent with the views 
inculeated in the sentences above quoted. He speaks of the 
child being under a curse, and as enduring a moral penalty. 
But he means by such language what Constitutional Presby- 
terians understand by it, namely, that the inherited tendency 
of the infant to evil is a manifestation of God’s displeasure 
against the sin of Adam. ‘This is very different from saying 
that the infant is blameworthy for this native tendency to 
sin. 

Dr. Chalmers has not been guilty of the inconsistency of 
making statements so palpably contradictory. We claim him, 
therefore, as agreeing with us in reference to this moral prin- 
ciple which has been the subject of much discussion between 
our exscinding brethren and ourselves. 

Dr. Chalmers and Constitutional Presbyterians agree in the 
sentiment that blame and approval, and in this sense of the 
language, sin and holiness, are predicated only of acts of the 
will, and therefore, that whilst the infant inherits a tendency 
to sin, God does not regard it as blameworthy for that inherited 
tendency, nor will he make it any part of the ground of 
the condemnation of those who die impenitent and unbeliev- 
ing. If Dr. Chalmers is to be regarded as a fair representative 


* Inst. of Theo. vol. i. p. 33, 34. Dr. C. adds, “That for any act or 
disposition to be susceptible of a moral designation, whether of blame or 
approval, the will must have to do with it.” Note, p. 34. 
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of Scottish theology, as it exists at the present day—and who 
will question it—we claim that on the subject of original sin, 
the Free Church of Scotland agrees with the Constitutional 
Presbyterian Church, and not with those who hold that the 
child is regarded as deserving the wrath of God for its native 
tendency to sin.* 

Before leaving this subject we shall notice briefly some of the 
statements of those who predicate criminality or ill desert of 
the infant, because of its inherited tendency to sin. 

1. It is said there is no propriety in calling this native ten- 
dency, original sin, if it is not something which deserves the 
wrath of God. It is mere calamity and not sin. We answer, 
that the Bible definition of sin is, that it ‘is the transgression 
of the law,” and according to the views of our brethren this 
inherited tendency is not sin, in this acceptation of the term. 
Besides, usage determines the proper application of language. 
The phrase, original sin, has long been applied to this inherited 
tendency to sin; and though in the common and literal accepta- 
tion of the term, which always includes criminality, this native 
tendency is not sinful, yet as it invariably leads to acts of will 


* M‘Cosh, a pupil of Chalmers, in his admirable work on Moral Govern- 
ment, agrees with his distinguished teacher. His language is, ‘‘ We main- 
tain, then, that there can be neither virtue, nor vice, where there is no ex- 
ercise of the will.”—WMoral. Gov. p. 315. 

Dr. Gardiner Spring, of New York, defends with great zeal the senti- 
ment, that sin always implies a voluntary act of the mind. His language 
is, “It is obvious that sin is predicable only of an intelligent being, and 
that in such a being, it consists in the transgression of law.’ After 
stating that ‘sin consists in a supremely selfish spirit,” he adds, “I know 
of no other sin in the empire of Jehovah except this.”—Essay on Native 
Depravity, p. 7—9. Dr. Spring believes that the infant commits actual 
sin, at the moment of its creation. This is what he means by original sin. 
We find no intimation in his Essay of any tendency in the nature of the 
child to sin, as existing anterior to its first voluntary act. We have often 
wondered that the esteemed pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York, should have been permitted to pass unrebuked by the heresy-hunters 
among his brethren. Neither Dr. Duffield nor Mr. Barnes has ever used 
language on this subject which, in the estimation of their accusers, would 
be considered as objectionable as that employed by Dr. Spring. The latter, 
however, is honored by his church, notwithstanding his high Hopkinsian- 
ism, whilst the former are denounced as propagating the most dangerous 
heresy. Why is this? Let Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood answer. 
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which merit God’s curse, it has been called original sin; we 
are said to be born sinners, just as one is said to be born a 
prince, though he may not become a prince for years after his 
birth. We are born sinners, because we are born with such 
natures and in such circumstances, that the first development 
of’ cur moral agency will be in opposition to the law of God, 
and for which we deserve His wrath. Our exscinding brethren 
speak of the sin of Adam as being that of his posterity, but do 
they mean to say that the ¢//-desert of that sin is theirs? We have 
shown that the Princeton school repudiate this idea. They mean 
simply to declare that Adam’s posterity suffer the consequences 
of his sin. So when the term sin is applied to the child’s in- 
herited tendency to evil, it does not involve the idea of ¢//-desert 
for this tendency, but it is used in reference to the consequences 
that invariably flow from this native propensity to sin. 

2. It is alleged that if infants do not merit the curse of God 
for their inherited tendency to sin, they do not need regenera- 
tion or the atonement of Christ. Dr. Rice says that Dr. Duf- 
field does not believe that infants, dying in infancy, are regene- 
rated. We feel that it is due to that brother, and to the church 
of which he is a prominent minister, to declare, in the most em- 
phatic manner, that this is a most unjust and unfounded accusa- 
tion. We should blush to adduce in proof of a charge so serious, 
the sentence upon which Dr. Rice bases his assertion. Dr. 
Duffield, in the Assembly’s protest, says expressly, “all infants, 
as well as all adults, in order to be saved, need redemption by 
the blood of Christ, and regeneration by the Holy Ghost.’”’ Mr. 
Barnes is equally explicit. His language is, ‘‘ There is, there- 
fore, need of the blood of the Atonement, and of the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, that an infant may be saved.”’* Infants are 
born into the world without holiness, and with a tendency to 
evil so strong, that they would sin in heaven if they were car- 
ried there without being regenerated. Hence a positively holy 
principle must be given to them that they may be fitted for 
that blessed abode. Holiness is something positive, and not 
merely a negative. Heaven is a place of holiness. The infant, 
therefore, must possess a holy principle, corresponding with 


* Com. on Romans, p. 128, 
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that which obtains in heaven, in order to its admittance into 
the new Jerusalem. But how is this effected? The Scriptures 
tell us it is the result of the Spirit’s operations. The Holy 
Ghost, in a way inexplicable to us, renews the soul. His in- 
fluences upon the human soul are the consequences of the 
Saviour’s atonement. Had not Christ died the Spirit would not 
have descended. It follows from this, that though the infant 
cannot exercise faith in Christ and does not, therefore, become 
interested in His atonement by the same method that God has 
appointed for moral agents, that is by faith, yet as he is desti- 
tute of holiness, and as holiness is produced by the Holy Ghost, 
and as the agency of the Spirit is secured by the death of Christ, 
infants, dying in infancy, as well as adults, saved in heaven, 
must ascribe their salvation to the efficacy of the Saviour’s 
propitiation. The sentiment that infants must be sinners in 
the same sense of deserving the wrath of Ged before they can 
need regeneration or be saved by the death of Christ, is based 
upon the erroneous idea that the atonement takes away the 
ill-desert of a sinner. This, however, is impossible. The design 
of the atonement is to remove a sinner’s exposure to penal 
suffering. But his criminality, or desert of wrath, can never 
be taken away. Paul in heaven is just as deserving God’s 
eternal curse, as he was when, as Saul of Tarsus, he persecuted 
the followers of Christ. The posterity of Adam are liable to 
judicial suffering in consequence of his sin. But according 
to the Princeton school, they are not <l-deserving for his 
sin. Their liability to its consequences is removed by the 
Saviour’s atonement, in the case of all who trust in Him. If 
then, it is through the death of Christ that such are released 
from obligation to suffering, as the consequence of the sin of 
Adam, when ill-desert for that sin cannot be predicated of 
them, why may not the infant’s exposure to suffering, as the 
consequence of his tendency to sin, be removed by the death of 
Christ, without predicating 7l-desert of him for this evil pro- 
pensity? Ifthe atonement of Christ is necessary to save from 
the direct consequences of Adam’s sin, when those who are ex- 
posed to them are not ill-deserving for that sin, it may be and 
is equally necessary to save the infant from the consequences 
of his inherited tendency to evil, and to prepare him for the 
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blessedness of Heaven, though he is not regarded as meriting 
the eternal curse of God for this native propensity. 

3. Other questions connected with this subject, have been 
suggested. But our limits will not permit us to enter further 
into this investigation. Our object thus far has been to give a 
candid statement of the views of brethren in both branches of 
the Church in reference to the origin of sin, and to show that 
where there is a difference, Dr. Chalmers, the representative 
of the theology of the Free Church of Scotland, coincides in 
sentiment more with us than with our brethren. On this much 
controverted topic, we have shown that both branches of the 
Presbyterian Church are agreed in advancing no particular 
theory to account for the divine permission of sin; that they 
agree in denying that the sin of Adam, in the sense of ill 
desert or criminality, has been imputed to his posterity, and in 
believing that his descendants are liable to judicial suffering, 
as the consequence of his sin; that they alike believe that the 
posterity of Adam are born into the world destitute of holiness, 
and with a tendency in their nature to sin, and that this ten- 
dency does not consist in the positive infusion of a sinful prin- 
ciple into the soul by the Creator, but in the natural principles 
of self-love, appetite, &c., being left to operate without His 
restraining grace. We have further shown that this is the 
doctrine of original sin, as explained by standard writers on 
the subject, and therefore, that both parties are agreed in 
holding to this important truth. We have stated, that the 
only point of difference between us, as to original sin, if there 
be any, is, as to whether God regards the infant as deserving 
His eternal curse for this tendency to sin, which both parties 
admit does exist; that if our brethren of the other branch of 
the Presbyterian Church believe that the infant is “held as 
criminal” for this tendency, they differ, we believe, from most 
Constitutional Presbyterians, but it is not a difference which 
affects the vitality of the doctrine of original sin. After this 
exposition of the views of the respective parties on the subject 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin, and native depravity, we shall 
leave to our readers the decision of the question, whether the 
accusations brought by Dr. Rice, Mr. Wood and others, against 
what they term the ‘New School” Presbyterian Church, are 
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not the result of party prejudice, rather than the conclusions of 
candid and impartial minds. 

Our limits preclude our entering upon the remaining topics 
which we proposed to discuss. We shall resume the subject, 
and shall direct our inquiries to the doctrines of Atonement, 
Justification, Regeneration and Ability. 





ARTICLE VI. 


1. Records of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, 1706—1788. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 1841. pp. 548. 

2. Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, from its Organization. 1789—1837. 

3. The Presbyterian Magazine. Articles on the History of the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. Nos. I— 
XI. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has been conducting a discussion with 
dignity and courtesy, may change his plan and become vitu- 
perative at a certain point, for two reasons. One may be, that 
he is “suffering the nature of” a defeat. The successful are 
usually rather self-complacent, and find little difficulty in keep- 
ing their temper. The other reason is one of policy, well 
understood at the bar; it is intended to anger the opposite 
counsel, so that he may lose his head, on the same principle as 
that of the tauridor who maddens a bull with a red mantle. 
Our readers will judge for themselves which of the two reasons, 
or whether a happy complication of both, induced the Editor of 
the Presbyterian Magazine to come so very far down as was 
requisite before he was in a fit state of mind to pen the 
Articles in his Numbers for March and May. If it were the 
latter of these two reasons, it will hardly be successful. We 
shall be just as severe as we think right, upon the narrowness 
and tyranny of the Exscinding Church, and shall expose their 
conduct as it deserves, which is the hardest thing we can well 
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say ; but in this discussion, we are upon the vantage-ground too 
thoroughly, to have any motive for being angry. Indeed the posi- 
tion of the Editor of the Magazine excites our sympathy. A gen- 
tleman of high character and of unimpeachable honesty, is, by 
stress of prejudice and party, forced into a position where a 
trained intellect and a sensitive conscience are to be brought up— 
like a thorough-bred before a seven-barred gate—to prove that 
one of the worst transactions that ever good men were engaged 
in; an act of gross and unblushing despotism from which even 
Popery might take lessons, was right and virtuous and—with- 
out taking the reasonable precaution of first suppressing the 
Confession of Faith—constitutional. Ifthe Editor were a bad 
man, a mere Jesuit, he might do this with smooth brow and 
polished manner; but it is not in human nature for an honest 
and clear-headed man to do it courteously. Our readers may 
mark that every exscinder who is forced up to this party- 
work, loses his temper before he has finished. It is the rebel- 
lion of his better nature. He is angry with himself for having 
doubts ; he has made up his mind to go through; but first his 
intellect balks, and he pulls that up; then his sensibilities, and _ 
he gives them a sudden jerk; and then his conscience 

By this time he becomes seriously angry, and as the Will, like 
Jehu, drives the team furiously, he falls on the only plan pos- 
sible; as he must be angry with somebody, it is natural that it 
should be the “‘ New School.” 


They never pardon who have done the wrong. 
Ay P g 


It was an abominable transaction; there is no denying that; 
and their own conscience and the public sympathy for them, 
can only be kept in order by making out the “ New School” 
to be as abominable as the Exscinding Acts themselves—it 
is not in human nature to be much worse. 

It is not our purpose, however, at present, to deviate from 
our line of argument. The question is: Which Church eon- 
tains the genuine spirit of American Presbyterianism as it has 
existed from the beginning ? The present character of the two 
branches of the Presbyterian Church is well understood; and 
the question is: Which of the two did the Church, from its 
origin in America, resemble? This is a question, not of decla- 
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mation, but of fact, and for its decision we make our appeal 
to the jury of the American people. We maintain that the 
American Presbyterian Church was always Calvinistic, but that it 
has uniformly required the adoption of its standards as a system, 
and not in their zpsissima verba ; that it kept within the limits of 
its Constitution, scrupulously regarding contracts and individual 
rights, yet interpreting that Constitution, in the language of 
Chancellor Kent, “liberally and benignly;” that it was tho- 
roughly evangelical, and a warm friend of revivals of religion; 
that it was aggressive and co-operative, ever striving to enlarge 
its boundaries, both by conquests from the world, and by earn- 
est efforts, taking itself almost always the initiative, to unite 
the whole body of American Christians, whose faith was Cal- 
vinistic, and whose order in any degree so approximated Pres- 
byterianism as to make the effort at all hopeful, into one noble 
American Presbyterian body; and that for this purpose it has 
always been willing to leave in abeyance minor points of doc- 
trine and order. 

In thus marking the outline of American Presbyterianism, it 
will be understood that we do not feel it necessary to notice 
those things, concerning which there is no controversy; as, 
for example, its characteristic orthodoxy and theological acu- 
men; its love of sound learning and of sobriety of conduct; 
its strength and conservative weight; its intense passion for 
civil liberty and republicanism, and other things which make 
up the popular and true impression of our Church. All this 
is irrelevant. The exscinders and ourselves have separated. 
Both are Presbyterians, one as much as the other, according to 
Judge Gibson. We say that our brethren have attempted to 
force upon us, a foreign and rigid Presbyterianism unknown to 
our Church except during the period of the first great schism, 
when the old-side Synod of Philadelphia—to which the Assem- 
bly, on the basis of 1837 and 1838 are true successors, as like 
as ever child was to its father—attempted to establish similar 
principles, first unconstitutionally exscinding their brethren; 
these principles being abandoned at the re-union of 1758. 
They say that we are “loose, lax, mongrel, piebald, no Pres- 
byterians,” with many classic phrases to express the same 
idea. We have characterized the two systems as “foreign” 
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and “American ;” or “rigid” and “liberal,’’ and our object 
has been and is, to show that the “ foreign and rigid” idea has 
not, and that the “ American and liberal’ has been, that of our 
Church, from the beginning. 

Our readers have observed that there is one subject of which 
we have said little, though the times of the first great schism 
were full of it; we mean the wonderful revivals of religion 
which had so much to do with the division. We have reserved 
what we had to say for this place. 

There is indeed, just now, in our Church, a painful suspen- 
sion of the influences of the Spirit. But we hold fast to the 
principles of our fathers. Our earnest desire is to witness such 
scenes as those which clustered around Edwards and White- 
field, Blair and the Tennents, Davies and Dickinson. Our 
souls break for the longing which we have after the Holy 
Spirit, and we would plead as starving men for bread, that His 
mightiest influences might be poured out upon us. This is our 
characteristic faith and hope, as a denomination.* We may 
grow cold and worldly, but as we hold always to the great 
truths of Christianity, so even in the darkest times do we cling 
to revivals of religion. 

Of late, indeed, as everything has been thrown into the cru- 
cible, and as increasing luxury has disturbed the simplicity of 
our churches, there has been growing up a doubt whether all 
that is desirable in revivals of religion may not be accomplished 
by the silent power of regular pastoral duty and home influ- 
ences. There are denominations amongst whom the prevalence 
of this idea might not be so disastrous. For us, it is contrary to 
our entire history, to our traditions, our spirit, and our power ; 
for us to believe it would be ruin. Whatever a quiet national 
character or a calm religious conservatism may do for other deno- 
minations, for us, it is only a question to be intensely active about 
business or religion, to be alive and progressive for the world or 
the Church. We can conceive of few things so thoroughly destruc- 
tive of the American Presbyterian Church, as to admit of the 


* «A determined resolution to endeavor to awaken the Presbyterian 
Church from a state of great declension in vital piety; here we believe 
was the real origin of those measures which terminated in severing 
brethren.”’—Dr. Green on the Schism of 1741. Christ. Adv. xi. 414. 
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greatest alertness and absorption in worldly business, the most 
active pursuit of what it is easy to call refined and innocent 
pleasure, the most costly outlay in what would be called proper 
respectability in living, and thus yield to the thrusting of the 
worship of God, the claims of the Church, and the salvation of 
souls, into the most uncertain corner. Other nations and sects, 
we repeat, may have the peculiar ability of still gaining a hear- 
ing for religion, still making it a power amid their milder pur- 
suit of business, pleasure, luxury; but the rush and—we had 
almost said—ferocity of the pursuit of our objects compel the 
Church to make religion all or nothing. To strike out from the 
objects of owr possible or desirable pursuit, revivals of religion, 
is to ask our Church to breathe in an exhausted receiver. 

We therefore earnestly ask those brethren, especially those 
young ministers, who have some dreamy and indistinct idea of 
assimilating our Church to Episcopacy or German Protestant- 
ism, with their confirmation and catechetical classes before 
the first communion, their quietude and dim religious light, 
their system of educating all the children into religion, and 
their “respectable” terror of excitement and wildfire, we ask 
them, we say, to pause a little and consider the fitness of 
things. In an army there are troops who can only fight in the 
van; there are others who will stand eight hours in squares to 
be shot down by the thousand, and never stir an inch from the 
ground they are ordered to hold; some are good for an outlying 
skirmish; others with great patience and skill will cover a re- 
treat. We are progressives; in arrowy wedge-line we pierce 
the ranks of the enemy; the greater the danger the better ; 
the fiercer the opposition, the harder we fight. If we have no- 
thing to do but to guard the baggage, we do even that small 
service but indifferently, growing sluggish for want of work. 
Conservatism is not our forte, except in connection with pro- 
gression. Our finest and best conservatism is developed on the 
march and amid the whirlwind of victory. Or perhaps the fact 
is better stated thus: there is no fear but we will be conserva- 
tive enough, but our high and glorious mission is to advance ; 
we fail to do our duty unless we advance; and by the grace of 
God we never on the march forget or refuse to bear the Taber- 
nacle of the Lord in the midst of the camp. 
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But we do not wish any one to take our word for all this. 
We will give, in brief terms, the rationale of the whole matter 
as it strikes our mind, in vindication of the revival spirit of our 
fathers, and as indicative of our own duty. 

The basis of the Church is undoubtedly the Abrahamic cove- 
nant. This is very strikingly shown in the household bap- 
tisms of the Apostles. Churches are composed of Christian 
families.* Our Presbyterian system intends from beginning 
to end, that the church-membership of the infant, recognized— 
not conferred—in baptism, should be carried out by home and 
church education, by the mother, the father, the pastor, the 
elders, the church members, the Sabbath-school, the Bible-class, 
by prayer, by instruction, and by the grace of God, that if 
possible we may save all, and if not all, through imperfection, 
that we may rescue from perdition as many as we possibly 
can. The privilege, therefore, of being thus enfranchised in 
the Church from birth, is unspeakable. The failure to see 
it and make more of it is, we were going to say, equally un- 
speakable. : 

A grand difficulty into which we will not now enter, in 
carrying out this divine system is, that somehow or other we 
have permitted the unbridled passions of youth to break free 
from parental and ecclesiastical restraint, precisely at the 
moment when they need it most. It falls in with a perilous 
and sad difficulty of American society. The Church; good 
men}; wise men; respectable men, do not meet the children of 
the Church, as youth is flushing into manhood, with any con- 
sistent system of social life. 

It is remarkable, keeping ourselves within the theological 
tendencies of our subject, how errorists fly off from safe and 
orthodox ground at this point. It seems hard for the human 
mind to hold with great tenacity to a truth and dwell much 
upon it, without taking on thereby a one-sided tendency. It 
was precisely here that Dr. Nevin began to be erratic. His 
“ Anxious Bench” was an urging of the German Reformed 
system of catechetical training as against American revivals 


* Confession of Faith, xxv. 2. ‘The visible Church consists of all 
those throughout the world, that profess the true religion, together with 
their children.” 
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of religion, and he has gone from weakness to weakness, until 
he has come to hover on the verge of Popery. Dr. Bushnell 
began at the same point. His “Spiritual Economy of Re- 
vivals of Religion,’’ was published as early as 1888. It was 
the first of the series, followed by ‘Growth, not Conquest, 
the true Method of Christian Progress,” “The organic Unity 
of the Family,” “The Scene of the Pentecost, and a Chris- 
tian Parish,” and “ Christian Nurture,” all trending the same 
way.* That there are errors and failures in the Church which 
required many of the strictures of these gentlemen, is no doubt 
true. But they ought, instead of taking down this cross-road 
and so leaving the path, to have gone on, holding fast the 
truth they had gained, and recognizing another set of princi- 
ples equally valid, which modify the former, and which are in- 
dispensably necessary for the attainment of the whole truth. 

We shall reach these principles, by examining the figures in 
the Scriptures, in relation to the Holy Spirit. He descended 
on our Saviour like a dove; He may be grieved as a friend; 
He is compared to the wind which bloweth where it listeth, it 
may be breeze, or storm, or hurricane; on the day of Pente- 
cost He came as the sound of a rushing, mighty wind, which 
filled all the house where the disciples were sitting, while 
cloven tongues like as of fire, sat upon each one of them; and 
with this is John the Baptist, who uses the solemn words, “ He 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire,” purifying, 
yet terrible, wide-spreading, glorious, fearful; and the prophets 
compare His influences to water, not the gentle rivulet only, 
but floods, the overflowing of streams, the rush and roar of 
innumerable waves. 

Can any one believe that these passages indicate, as the sole 
mode of the Spirit’s operations, gentleness, calmness, uniform- 
ity? Is there any such analogy any where; in nature, in 
human affairs, in the course of history, in God’s actual dealings 
with men ? 

We are told by our friends, who have sat and watched the 
waves roll in upon the beach of the ocean, that—for the ac- 

* There is a most curious and able sermon by the late Rev. Sylvester 


Judd, a Unitarian minister, in which he takes similar ground. “The 
Birthright Church.” Boston, 1853. 
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counts vary—every seventh, or ninth, or tenth wave, an irreg- 
ular one, but still one always recurring, is larger than the 
rest, pauses longer on its curl, and pours its foam and waters 
further up the beach. How mistaken would he be, too, who 
wandering by summer moonlight when heaven and earth are 
flooded with glory, should imagine that creation were always as 
quiet and as beautiful. 

There is no such uniformity in learning. Suddenly, like a 
constellation breaking through a cloud, stood out the men of 
the highest Greek culture, for—Homer and the period nearly 
mythical aside—it was less than two hundred years from Pin- 
dar to Demosthenes; then genius seemed to forsake the na- 
tions, but as suddenly returned to Rome, and the horizon blazed 
with the Augustan age. We need not pursue the analogy mi- 
nutely ; darkness gathered ever thicker, until in the midnight of 
the dark ages, Christendom was lighted only by the crescent 
of Mohammed ; next appeared the Tricentisti; the men of the 
Reformation; the Elizabethan age; that of Queen Anne; the 
age just closing. What is the history but that of successive 
revivals of learning, great men ever appearing in clusters, as 
if by a law of Providence ? 

But so it is with liberty. The free Hebrew government ; 
the glorious Greek freedom; the republic of Rome; Wallace in 
Scotland; Tell in Switzerland; Holland; England; America. 
An irregular and struggling glory, now shining for a time quiet 
and steady, now blazing like a conflagration, but ever irregular 
and subject to vicissitude. 

So with religion itself; so especially with the influences of 
the Spirit. How feebly did religion struggle in the days of 
Noah! How small the interest at the calling of Abraham! 
There was a revival under Moses and Joshua; religion flour- 
ished in the days of Samuel and David; it revived under 
Josiah and Nehemiah, but with what intervals of darkness! 
The same law prevails under the New Testament. After the 
primitive times religion sunk; it revived at the Reformation, 
again among the Puritans in England, and among the Methodists 
under Wesley. But why should we doubt the reality of the great 
work of God at Cambuslang and the Kirk of Shotts; under 
Whitefield and Edwards at the time in question; the great 

VoL. 111.—9 
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western revival at the beginning of this century; or the more 
recent outpourings of the Spirit in the days of Nettleton and 
Finney ? 

It is obvious that there are two interpenetrating systems in 
Divine Providence; the one the law of regularity, like gravita- 
tion or the succession of seasons; the other equally important, 
like earthquakes that relieve the central fires, or revolutions that 
keep men from stagnating in despotism. Douglas of Cavers says, 
that religion has advanced by “a marked succession of irregu- 
lar impulses.” He who would take account of the Divine 
philosophy, must include both these great series of laws. 

No doubt revivals are revolutions, but revolutions have been 
the salvation of the world. To be sure they are not pleasant 
times for a quiet man to live in, but the accumulated sin of 
long years and ages cannot pass like a summer cloud and cast 
but a light and graceful shadow. It is a serious thing when 
the fountains of the great deep of human souls are broken up, 
and the change takes place, which fixes their eternity in bliss 
instead of wo. Many dread the glare and roar of a thunder 
storm, and yet how rare and pure the air when the tempest 
has swept by, and the unclouded sun pours his mitigated 
rays, through the yet moist atmosphere, upon the jewelled 
leaves. 

Our fathers loved and sought revivals of religion, and so do 
we. The evils are dust in the balance, the good is illimitable 
and everlasting ! 

# * x * * * x * 

We presume Dr. Green’s testimony is sufficient as to the 
learning of the New Side. He first shows that Dr. Miller was 
mistaken in the case of Mr. Rowland, and then proceeds: 


“We have carefully examined the minutes of the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, from the time of its formation in 1738, till it became a mem- 
ber of the Synod of New York, in 1745, and have noted the names of 
every man whom they licensed during this period. Not one of them was 
a ‘novice,’ nor * * ‘defective in literary acquirements.’ Samuel Finley 
was probably a better scholar than any man in the old Synod, with the 
exception of Francis Alison and Alexander M‘Dowell, and but little, if 
at all, inferior to them. 

“It was the privilege of this Presbytery, (New Castle—New Side,) to 
license Samuel Davies and John Rodgers, no ‘ novices’ surely. As an elo- 
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quent and successful preacher, President Davies has had no rival in the 
American Church.* 

“Tf any inference relative to the comparative regard shown to literature 
in the rival Synods, were drawn from the manner in which their records 
were kept, it would be decidedly in favor of the New Side. Their records 
appear in decent volumes, in a fair hand, and in tolerably accurate and 
methodical statement ; while those of the Old Side are glaringly deficient in 
nearly all these particulars, and in some parts are semepty careless and 
slovenly, inaccurate and scarcely legible. 

“The first regular grammar school of which we have any account, was 
that established at Neshaminy, by William Tennent, Sen., (afterwards 
known by the name of the Log College,) about 1717. From that period until 
1738, this had been the literary fountain, at which theological students 
imbibed the classical and other knowledge by which they were prepared 
for Presbyterial trials.” After giving due credit to Dr. Alison: “The 
school at Fog’s Manor, under Samuel Blair, (a scholar of the elder Ten- 
nent,) that at West Nottingham under Mr., afterwards Dr. Finley, and 
that at Elizabethtown,”—all three New Side men—“ out of which grew the 
College of New Jersey, produced scholars of no inferior order. After a 
careful investigation of the subject, we verily believe that at no one period 
did the New Side Presbyters license men of as slender literary acquire- 
ments as are now (1833) made by many who receive licensure in the 
Presbyterian Church, and some of whom we have personally known as 
students of the Theological Seminary at Princeton.” 


The reader will observe, beside the general and entirely sat- 
isfactory testimony of Dr. Green to the learning of the New 
Side, his evidence that they founded the Log College and the 
College of New Jersey. Evidence, if needed, can be brought 
to prove their establishment of Liberty Hall, now Washington 
College, Virginia, and Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. 

We here close our remarks upon the times that preceded the 
re-union of 1758, merely recapitulating the main points already 
shown to be true. 

1. That the founders of the Church were of the liberal school, 
and that the Church was mixed in its basis. 

2. That the Church had no formally adopted standards until 
1729. 


* We are happy to have this testimony from Dr. Green to the high 
character of President Davies, our chief witness as to the early inter- 
pretation of the Re-union Act of 1758. 

+ Chris. Adv. xi. 460-2. 
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3. That they then adopted the Confession, as to the “ neces- 
sary and essential Articles” of Calvinism and Presbyterianism, 
allowing liberty on ‘minor points. 

4, That the Scottish and Irish emigration greatly increasing, 
an attempt was made to force a rigid system upon the Church. 

5. That it issued in the great schism of 1741, in which the 
rigid party exscinded the liberal. 

6. That the liberal, blest of God, grew to be three times the 
size of the rigid party, in seventeen years, and that they all 
re-united in 1758, on the liberal basis of 1729. 

It is now our business and our pleasure to show that the 
Church remained liberal, until the rise of the so-called “ Old 
School” party in recent times, which, stiffened by a Seceder 
infusion in 1822, finally became the exscinding body of 1837. 

We proceed to examine the records of the Church, to 
ascertain the views of our fathers as to the manner of sub- 
scription to the Confession, their spirit of co-operation, and the 
terms upon which they were willing to unite with other churches, 

from that period onward. 

There are references, in a number of instances, to the plan of 
Union of 1758, as binding ;* and in Mr. Harker’s case, (1763) 
after dealing kindly with him for two or three years, the Synod 
suspended him for holding and teaching views which were de- 
cidedly Arminian. 

In 1764, a committee was appointed to correspond “ with 
the American and foreign Churches ;” and in 1766, a commit- 
tee was directed to correspond with the Churches of Holland, 
Geneva, Switzerland, the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, or their commission, the synods of Seceding minis- 
ters, the ministers in and about London, the General Synod of 
Treland, and ministers of Dublin, New England, and the 
churches of South Carolina.”’} 

The famous Convention between our Synod and the Associa- 
tions of Connecticut was held for nine years, from 1766 to 1775 
inclusive. Its minutes have, in our times, been published in 
full, with a variety of interesting documents.t The general 


* Records, pp. 319, 321, 850, 357, 385, 395. + Ibid. pp. 335, 336. 
{ Minutes of the Convention of delegates from the Synod of New York 
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objects of the Convention, to which the Churches of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, and the Dutch Re- 
formed Church were also invited, is well stated in the report of 
the committee who published the pamphlet : 

“The objects aimed at were, the promotion of Christian 
friendship between the members of their respective bodies, the 
spread of the Gospel, and the preservation of the religious liber- 
ties of their churches, threatened at the time by the attempts 
made by the friends of Episcopacy in the Colonies, and in 
Great Britain, for the establishment of diocesan bishops in 
America. To bishops merely to superintend the concerns of 
Episcopal churches they did not object, if they might be duly 
restrained from going further: but were apprehensive, should 
bishops be appointed, that they would come clothed with all 
the powers of diocesans in the mother country, or that they 
would acquire these powers, and exercise them in violation of 
the meaning and spirit of the charters of the Colonies, and 
greatly to the injury of other denominations of Christians.” 

The correspondence was commenced by our Synod, and 
cordially received by the Connecticut brethren. The Conven- 
tion met alternately at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and at 
New Haven, or some other point in New England. 

No constitution had yet been formed for the Church. The 
Adopting Act had declared the Westminster Confession and 
Form of Government, the standard of doctrine and order in a 
modified form, and the Act of Re-union had confirmed this. 
But as the Synod grew, and the country was settling into 
regular form after the war of Independence, it was determined, 
simultaneously with the establishment of the Constitution of the 
United States, to adopt a regular constitution for the Church. 
In connection with this, it was settled that the Church should 
be divided into four Synods, and that a General Assembly 
should be established, 1785—9. 

This, therefore, is the next great salient point in the history 
of our Church. The Synod acted again as a constituent body, 
and we have another opportunity of ascertaining their true spirit. 


and Philadelphia, and from the Associations of Connecticut ; held annually 
from 1766 to 1775 inclusive. Hartford: E. Gleason. 1848, pp. 68. 
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But it is remarkable, that another object blended with their 
great designs at this moment, so that their character is, as it 
were, in a focus of light. They felt as Americans and Pres- 
byterians. They were in a new and unparalleled position. 
The country had achieved its independence, liberty had not 
degenerated into license, but was about to have constitutional 
environment, a great republic was established, with a conti- 
nent for its field of expansion, and they had in charge the 
purest and noblest form of Christian truth and order; in a 
word, it was their duty and privilege to create a republican 
Church in grandeur equal to the State. It was not a time 
for narrowness, and narrowness had never been the element of 
American Presbyterianism. They looked around them. They 
saw that there were other churches nearly of the same faith and 
order as themselves. Why perpetuate the divisions of ancient 
times and distant countries? Why not be indeed an American 
Church, and gather all into one? They determined to make 
an effort to unite, at least, the Reformed Churches into the 
new General Assembly. Thus their magnificent plan was: 

1. To settle a liberal, yet sound constitution of doctrine and 
order for the American Presbyterian Church. 

2. To constitute over it one General Assembly for the whole 
American Reformed body. 

3. To endeavor to induce all the Reformed Churches to 
unite in one, whatever their national origin. 

4. To establish friendly correspondence with all churches of 
Christ, at home or abroad, who could not be induced to come 
into a closer union. 

We will now present the documents in the case. In 1785, 
we find the minute in relation to the Constitution : 

“ On motion, Ordered, That Dr. Witherspoon, Dr. Rodgers, 
Mr. Robert Smith, Dr. Alison, Dr. Smith, Messrs. Woodhull, 
Cooper, Latta and Duffield, with the Moderator, Mr. Wilson, 
be a committee to take into consideration the Constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, and other Protestant Churches, and agree- 
ably to the general principles of Presbyterian government, com- 
pile a system of general rules for the government of the Synod, 
and the several presbyteries under their inspection, and the 
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people in their communion, and to make report of their proceed- 
ing herein, at the next meeting of the Synod.” 

And in 1786: 

“The following motion was made and seconded, viz.: The 
Synod considering the number and extent of the churches under 
their care, and the inconvenience of the present mode of govern- 
ment by one Synod, resolved, that this Synod will establish, 
out of its own body, three or more subordinate Synods, out of 
which shall be composed a General Assembly, Synod or 
Council, agreeably to a system hereafter to be adopted.” 

The reader will observe the phraseology. There is a broad- 
ness and liberality similar to that in 1729 and 1758. 

At the same time, a committee had been appointed to meet 
with committees from the “ Low Dutch Reformed Synod of 
New York and New Jersey,” and the “ Associate Reformed 
Synod,” to take measures “‘for promoting a friendly intercourse 
between the three Synods, or laying a plan for some kind of 
union among them, se.” 

In 1786, the proceedings of this joint committee were laid 
before the Synod. They had met at New York, October 5, 
1785, and pretty stringent forms of adherence to the Confes- 
sion had been demanded by the Dutch and Seceder delegates, 
to which our committee, deeply anxious to carry out the entire 
plan, and unwilling that it should fail through any thing on 
their part, showed some disposition to yield. 

They say, ‘The Synod of New York and Philadelphia adopt, 
according to the known and established meaning of the terms, 
the Westminster Confession of Faith as the Confession of their 
faith. The Synod also receives the directory for public wor- 
ship, and the form of Church government recommended by the 
Westminster Assembly as in substance, agreeable to the insti- 
tutions of the New Testament, Xc.” 

Dr. Hodge, casting about for some support for his baseless 
fabric of an ipsissima verba subscription, eagerly seizes upon 
this declaration of the committee. If it were not for our know- 
ledge of the amazing power of prejudice and pre-conceived 
theory in perverting the judgment, we should hardly know how 
to save both his honesty and perspicacity, when he says that the 
above words were declared “‘in the name and with the sane- 
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tion” of the Synod.* It certainly is not so, as any one may 
satisfy himself by examining the Records set forth in print “in 
an evil hour for themselves,” by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. We quote the very extraordinary language of 
Dr. Hodge: “ The preceding account throws no little light upon 
the character of our Church at this period. It is evident, not 
only from the known strictness of the Reformed Dutch and 
Associate Synods, but also from the character of the profes- 
sions, pledges, and guarantees mutually exacted, that thorough 
orthodoxy, and strict fidelity to the standards of doctrine and 
discipline, were a necessary preliminary to the intercourse thus 
established, and that the preservation of that orthodoxy was 
one great object which the union was designed to answer. It 
must excite some surprise even in the stricter sort of Presbyte- 
rians, to see the unanimity and readiness with which the dele- 
gates from our Synod acceded to all the demands made upon 
them, and even consented to place, to a certain extent, the 
orthodoxy of their own members under the surveillance of the 
other Synods. This was carrying the matter too far to last 
long ; but a shows a state of feeling in our Church which has 
long since departed.” + 

Now this is perfect moonshine, whipt syllabub, or any thing 
else that is less substantial. We entreat the reader to look at 
the Records himself. Zhe Synod never approved the action of 
the committee, never sanctioned it, but took different action, and 
action in accordance with the system-theory, and opposed to 
that of the ipsissima verba. 

We will recite the whole action of the Synod: 

‘“‘ The consideration of the report of the committee to meet 
with the committees of the Low Dutch Reformed Synod of 
New York and New Jersey, and of the Associate Reformed 
Synod, resumed. It appears by the report of said committee, 
that they have conversed fully and freely with the brethren of 
the above Synods, on the subject of a union with them, and the 
Synod approves their diligence and fidelity in this matter, and 
agree to appoint a committee to meet such delegates as may be 
appointed by the above Synods on this business, in the city of 
New York, on the second Tuesday of October next. 


* Const. Iist. ii. p. 372. + Ib. ii. pp. 446, 447. 
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“Dr. Witherspoon, Mr. Matthew Wilson and Mr. Woodhull 
were appointed a committee to draw up instructions to regulate 
the conduct of the delegation which may be appointed to meet 
the committees of the Low Dutch Reformed Synod of New 
York and New Jersey, and of the Associate Reformed Synod.” 

“The committee appointed to draw up instructions to regu- 
late the conduct of the delegates, to meet with the delegates 
of the Low Dutch Reformed Synod of New York and New Jer- 
sey, and of the Associate Reformed Synod in convention in the 
city of New York in October next, laid them before Synod, 
which with some amendments were approved, and are as fol- 
lows, Viz. : 

“The delegates on the part of this Synod are to inform the 
convention that this body is about to divide itself into four 
Synods, subordinate to a General Assembly. That they have 
now under consideration a plan of Church government and dis- 
cipline, which it is hoped will, when completed, be sufficient to 
answer every query of the convention upon that head ; and that 
the mutual assurances mentioned in the minutes of the last con- 
vention, may, as far as they respect this Synod, be made with 
much more propriety, after the intended system is finished than 
at present. 

“‘They are to assure the convention of the readiness and de- 
sire of this body in the mean time to unite, in a consistent 
manner, their influence with that of the other Synods, in order 
to promote the spiritual interest and best good of the whole. 
And the delegates from this Synod are to enter into a friendly 
conference with those of the other Synods, and in conjuction 
with them to concert such measures as shall appear best calcu- 
lated to diffuse harmony and brotherly love through the several 
churches, and promote the interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and to make report of the whole to this Synod, at their meeting 
in May next. On motion resolved, that the Rev. Drs. John 
Witherspoon, John Rodgers, Alexander M‘Whorter, Messrs. 
Israel Reed, John Woodhull, Nathan Kerr, with the Modera- 
tor (Alexander Miller,) be appointed, and they are hereby 
appointed delegates, on behalf of this Synod, for the purposes 
above mentioned.” 

The reader will please note what we have placed in italics. 
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The Synod approve, not the action, but the diligence and 
fidelity of the committee, then appoint a committee with Dr. 
Witherspoon at its head, and Dr. Matthew Wilson associated 
with him, who, Dr. Hodge tells us, was “ not in theory a Pres- 
byterian, in the ordinary sense of the term,” to draw up in- 
structions for the next delegation. Why? Evidently because 
the Synod felt that it was not best to trust a committee with 
plenary powers. Dr. Witherspoon brought in his report, which 
was not passed as introduced, but with some amendments. Let 
the reader carefully note its remarkable phraseology. The 
Synod say: 

1. That they are about to constitute a General Assembly, 
dividing themselves into four Synods. 

2. Instead of the pledges given by the committee, they refer 
the corresponding Synods to the plan of Church government 
and discipline then on the eve of adoption, which they hope will 
be satisfactory, and then, so far from sanctioning the action of 
the committee they in express terms waive it, “the assurances 
mentioned may, as far as they respect this Synod, be made 
with much more propriety” after the Constitution is adopted 
than now. 

3. They use the remarkable word “ System,” in this imme- 
diate connection, “after the intended system is finished.” 

4. They are to assure the Convention of the readiness of the 
Synod to unite, &c. in a consistent manner, not otherwise. 

5. What are the powers of the delegates? They are to enter 
into a friendly conference, concert measures, and report the 
whole to the Synod. 

The reader will carefully observe that the Dutch and Sece- 
der Synods wished to know especially the terms of subscrip- 
tion to the Confession of Faith. The committee attempted to 
satisfy them by a departure from the settled principles of our 
Church. The Synod gently but firmly rebuke this, and refer 
the two Synods to the Constitution about to be adopted. We 
turn to it to see their views on the point in question, and find 
the well-known subscription which even the exscinders have not 
dared to alter, “Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Con- 
fession of Faith of this Church, as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures ?” 
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It really seems as though the sleepless Eye of Providence 
had watched over this matter, not only to keep our Church 
from a suicidal rigidity, but to preserve at every step, the evi- 
dence of it. The Synod here, for the third time, on the eve of 
its dissolution, acted as a constituent body, and again in formal 
and express terms fixed a systematic and not an épsissima 
verba subscription. 

There is another case which is especially interesting from its 
time and circumstances, the failure of the above plan, with the 
reasons of it, and the fact that the whole took place on the eve 
of the adoption of our present Constitution and the formation 
of the General Assembly. Taken together, they show the ani- 
mus of the time. We fearlessly maintain that it is in accord- 
ance with the spirit of 1729 and 1758, and not in accordance 
with that of 1736, 1741 or 1837. 

The Presbytery of Suffolk county, Long Island, was of New 
England origin, both as to its ministers and people.* They 
took the alarm at the incipient measures for fixing the doctrine 
and order of the Church, fearing lest the intention might be to 
make the symbols so rigid as to prevent their cordially adopting 
them. They accordingly (in 1787) addressed a letter to the 
Synod, “ praying that the union between them and the Synod 
may be dissolved.” We are tempted to quote the entire letter 
written them in reply, only one year before the act creating the 
General Assembly : 

“ To the Reverend the Presbytery of Suffolk county: 

REVEREND AND Dear Breturen:—We received a letter from you dated 
April 11th, 1787, which both surprised and grieved us, by informing us 
‘that you think it needful that the union between you and us should be 
dissolved.’ We are surprised that a matter of so great importance, as 
breaking the peace and unity of the Church, should be so suddenly gone 
into, without our receiving any information of the matter in respect to any 
previous things leading to such an event. We declare that we have done 
nothing which we know of, that should be so much as matter of offence to 
you, much less a ground of withdrawment or separation. We have always 
supposed that you, as brethren with us, believed IN THE SAME GENERAL SYS- 
TEM of doctrine, discipline, worship, and Church government as the same is 
contained in the Westminster Confession of Faith, Catechisms and Directory. 
You inform us ‘that your local situation renders it inconvenient to maintain 


* Dr. Green says the Presbytery of Suffolk “was composed chiefly, if 
not wholly of members from New England.”—Chris. Adv. xi. 499. 
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the Union.’ This is the same that it ever was, when we took sweet coun- 
sel together, strengthened each other’s hands in the advancement of the 
cause of our dear Redeemer, stood firm in opposition to the enemies of our 
religion, and greatly comforted and encouraged one another. 

“You say, ‘that concurrence with the draught of the form of govern- 
ment and discipline for the Presbyterian Church in North America, is im- 
practicable.” This ts only a draught or overture for consideration and 
amendment, and we should have rejoiced much to have had your company 
and aid in pointing out those impracticabilities, AND IN ALTERING, CORRECT- 
ING AND COMPLETING THE SAID DRAUGHT. We apprehend there are no 
principles in it different from the Westminster Directory, only the same 
rendered more explicit in some things, and more conformable to the state 
and circumstances of the Presbyterian Church in America. 

“You likewise add, ‘the Churches in your limits will not comply there- 
with.’ Perhaps those Churches, from some cause unknown to us, may 
have hastily imbibed groundless prejudices, which, by taking some pains 
with them, and by giving a proper explanation of the matter, might be 
readily removed. We are fully of the opinion that the general principles 
in said draught contain the plan of Church discipline and government 
revealed in the New Testament, and are conformable (allowances being 
made for the differences in the state of civil society and local cireum- 
stances,) to the practices and usages of the best reformed churches. 

“Wherefore, dearly beloved brethren, in the bowels of brotherly love, 
we entreat you to reconsider the resolution expressed in your letter. 

“You well know that it is not a small thing to rend the seamless coat 
of Christ, or to be disjoined parts of that one body, his Church. We are 
all members one of another; there should be no schism in the body, but 
we should comfort, encourage and strengthen one another by the firmest 
union in one common Lord. We are Presbyterians, and we firmly be- 
lieve the Presbyterian system of doctrine, discipline and church govern- 
ment, to be nearer to the Word of God than that of any other sect or 
denomination of Christians. Shall all other sects and parties be united 
among themselves for their support and increase, and Presbyterians 
divided and subdivided, so as to be the scorn of some and the prey of 
others? In order to testify to you the high sense we entertain of the im- 
portance of union in the Presbyterian body in America, we have appointed 
a committee, viz: the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, Dr. M‘Whorter, Mr. Rose, Mr. 
John Woodhull and Mr. Davenport to wait upon you, to converse with you 
and to endeavor to remove your difficulties. 

“Therefore, we request the moderator of your Presbytery to call the 
same together to meet our committee at Huntingdon, on the first Wednes- 
day in September, for these purposes, at which time and place our com- 
mittee are appointed to attend, that you may in a spirit of candor and 
love reconsider your resolution, and continue in a state of union with 4S; 
and that we may, by our united efforts, advance the kingdom of our gléri- 
ous Redeemer, is the earnest prayer of your affectionate and griefed 
brethren.” 

“ Philadelphia, May 18th, 1787.” 
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May 22, 1788, one week before the establishment of the 
General Assembly and the adoption of the Constitution, “the 
committee appointed to meet the Presbytery of Suffolk, on the 
subject of their letter, signifying a desire to withdraw from the 
Synod, reported that they met the Presbytery at the time and 
place fixed on by the Synod, and conversed the subject over 
with them, with the greatest freedom, candor and amity, and 
that in consequence of said free and amicable conference, the 
Presbytery agreed to withdraw their request.’’* 

There is no reasoning against facta—things done. The 
Synod could not gather into one liberal body the Seceders and 
the Reformed Dutch, and an attempt previously to form a union 
with the Associate Presbyterians finally failed in 1774; but 
they did satisfy the New Englanders of the Suffolk Presbytery. 

This whole business of subscription is a question of fact in 
the history of the Church. Ifthe matter is as our brethren of 
the other Assembly assert, it can be shown to be so. 

We hereby declare the following propositions to be true, and 
challenge any man or body of men, in the other branch of the 
Church to disprove them, viz: 

THE SUPREME JUDICATORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
NEVER ADOPTED AN IPSISSIMA VERBA SUBSCRIPTION TO ITS 
CoNFESSION BUT TWICE, VIZ: IN 1736-41 AND IN 1835-8, 
AND IN BOTH INSTANCES IT WAS ACCOMPANIED BY EXSCINDING 
ACTS AND THE RENDING OF THE CHURCH IN TWAIN. THREE 
TIMES IT ACTED AS A REGULAR CONSTITUENT BODY; 1. IN THE 
Apoprine Act or 1729; 2. IN THE TERMS OF RE-UNION OF 
1758; 3. AT THE FORMATION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN 
1789. IN EACH INSTANCE IT ESTABLISHED A SUBSCRIPTION BY 
SYSTEM, AND IN EACH INSTANCE THE ACTION WAS FOLLOWED BY 
EXTRAORDINARY PROSPERITY AND ENLARGEMENT. 

In 1790 the General Assembly} invited the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut to renew their Annual Convention; and 
the negotiation took, finally, the following shape in 1792: 

The minutes of the Convention of the committees of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 

* Records, pp. 532, 533, 544. 


+ On motion of Dr. Green, as he remarks penitently.—Chris. Adv. xi. 
500. 
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States, and of the General Association of the State of Connec- 
ticut, were taken into consideration, an extract of which is as 
follows : 

“‘ Considering the importance of union and harmony in the 
Christian Church, and the duty incumbent on all its pastors 
and members to assist each other in promoting, as far as possi- 
ble, the general interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom; and con- 
sidering further, that divine Providence appears to be now 
opening the door for pursuing these valuable objects, with a 
happy prospect for success ; 

“This Convention are of opinion that it will be conducive to 
these important purposes— 

“That a Standing Committee of Correspondence be appoint- 
ed in each body, whose duty it shall be, by frequent letters, to 
communicate to each other whatever may be mutually useful to 
the Churches under their care, and to the general interest of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

“That each body should from time to time appoint a com- 
mittee consisting of three members, who shall have a right to 
sit in the other’s general meeting, and make such communica- 
tions as shall be directed by their respective constituents, and 
deliberate on such matter as shall come before the body; but 
shall have no right to vote.” 

The remainder of the Convention relates to certifying the 
standing of travelling ministers from each body. 

In 1794 the Assembly proposed, and it was agreed to by the 
Association, that the delegates should not only sit and delibe- 
rate, but have a mutual right to vote. 

An arrangement entirely similar was made in 1803 with the 
Convention of Vermont, in 1810 with the General Association 
of New Hampshire, and in 1811 with the General Association 
of Massachusetts. The mutual right of voting was not given 
up until 1830. 

It will be most convenient to consider the constitutionality 
of the Plan of Union of 1801 in connection with the Exscinding 
Acts. We shall be obliged to reserve them for another Num- 
ber, but will present here the documents which show the spirit 
of the union between the two bodies. 
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“May 20,1796. Report of delegates to the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. In regard to the “sending of mission- 
aries to preach the Gospel and organize Churches on the fron- 
tiers of the country, your delegates were happy to observe the 
Association animated with a very laudable zeal, governed in 
general by a system similar to that adopted by the Assembly, 
and disposed fully to harmonize with them in the pursuit of the 
important object.”’* 

May 19, 1798. A letter was received from the Committee 
of Correspondence of the General Association of Connecticut, 
to the General Assembly, which was read, and is as follows, viz. 


New Haven, December, 1797. 


Reverend Sir,—The revival of the missionary spirit in Great Britain 
and the United States, and the successful exertions of the people of God 
in both countries for the more extensive diffusion of Christian knowledge, 
have arrested the attention and gladdened the hearts of the clergy and 
good people of Connecticut. The General Association have felt their in- 
fluence, and at their meeting in June last, adopted measures which we 
hope will, in time, prove successful, for the obtaining permanent funds, 
not only for the support of missionaries in the new settlements in the 
northern and western parts of these States, but also among the aborigines 
of this country. At the same time the General Association addressed the 
several Associations in the State on the subject of forming a Missionary 
Society, and appointed a committee to make and publish summaries and 
extracts from the late European publications on Missions to the Heathen, 
for the information of the people in general, and with a view to awaken 
their zeal, and draw forth their charity. These have been published in a 
pamphlet, and are now circulating among the people. As the pamphlet 
may give you further information on the subject, we ask your acceptance 
of it, with this communication. The General Association also appointed us 
a committee to open a correspondence with the Missionary Society in Great 
Britain, with the governor and missionary at Sierra Leone, with the Mis- 
sionary Societies in the United States, and with the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Churches ; that they might obtain the earliest and fullest 
information with respect to every exertion which shall be made, and all 
measures which shall be adopted in the various parts of the world, for the 
enlargement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and to the success which shall 
attend them. 

We present you with our cordial congratulations on these auspicious 
appearances. In our own joys we imagine we have a real experience of 
yours. We persuade ourselves, that with these prospects the state of 
the new settlements which are rapidly and extensively spreading them- 


* Minutes, p. 108. Ed. of Pres. Board of Publication. 
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selves on our western territory, and the deplorable circumstances of the 
Indians within our borders, will engage the attention and employ the par- 
ticular deliberations of the General Assembly. 

We shall be happy to receive your communications respecting whatever 
new may be transacted relative to an affair so interesting to our common 
Christianity. 

Looking forward with continual prayer and lively hope to that illustri- 
ous day’when the glory of the Lord shall arise upon Zion, the Gentiles 
come to her light, and kings to the brightness of her rising; when ,the 
Lord shall be her everlasting light and her God her glory, we are, Rev. 
Sir, your brethren and fellow-servants in the faith and fellowship of the 
Gospel. 

Timotuy Dwicurt, 
James Dana, 
BensaMiIn TRUMBULL, 
Com. of Correspondence. 
The Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in America. 


The same year (1798) another attempt was made to bring 
the impracticable Reformed Dutch and Associate Reformed 
Synods into some kind of close fellowship with our Church. 
The Assembly agreed to a Plan of Union, of which the follow- 
ing is a part: 

‘In cases where the people residing within the limits suita- 
ble to a congregation shall be composed of members from two 
or from all of the conferring Churches, it shall be recommended 
to the people thus circumstanced, to call and cause to be settled 
among them, a regular licentiate or minister, in any of said 
Churches, as the majority shall by vote determine, and that 
such licentiate or minister, when thus settled, shall attach him- 
self to the judicatures of that Church to which the majority so 
calling him did belong, unless said majority shall freely consent 
that the minister called do choose the judicatory with which he 
shall be connected; in which case the minister may, without 
any offence, make his choice among the judicatories of any of 
the Churches conferring; and where there are any congrega- 
tions or bodies of people in such situation, that they cannot 
obtain adequate supplies of ministerial service from that parti- 
cular Church to which they, or a majority of them belong, it 
may and shall be lawful for them to make regular applications 
for supplies to any of the other judicatories concerned in this 
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conference.” This plan, almost precisely similar in spirit to 
that of 1801, was rejected by both the Reformed Dutch and 
Associate Reformed Synods.* 

Set in the midst of all these fraternal methods of kindly in- 
tercourse, is the famous Plan of Union of 1801. It was in 
entire accordance with the spirit of the Church, from the be- 
ginning, as to its general character, and was only part of a 
vast system of union, charity and enlarged Christianity. No 
unconstitutionality was for an instant imagined. Of such 
county-court methods of interpreting our Constitution, as 
have prevailed lately, no one dreamed. The spirit of the time 
was that of the conscript fathers of the Republic and of the 
primitive Christians, the spirit which binds a continent into one 
affectionate nation, and a world into one loving Church. We 
do not recite the Plan of Union here, as its provisions are well 
known, but will do so when we come to consider its constitu- 
tionality. 

To form some idea of the kind spirit which then prevailed 
between Presbyterians and Congregationalists, our readers 
should go over the minutes from year to year. We give a 
single specimen of the uniform feeling, extending down at least 
to the time of the union with the Seceders in 1822. 

“May 17,1805. Mr. Lyman, in behalf of the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut, expressed the great and increasing 
pleasure which the Association have experienced in their con- 
nection with the General Assembly. The Assembly requested 
Mr. Lyman to assure the Association, that this Assembly, with 
the utmost sensibility, reciprocate the sentiments and feelings 
expressed by Mr. Lyman in behalf of the Association.”’} 

May 26, 1806. The Missionaries sent to the frontiers were 
directed to be furnished with copies of the Plan of Union; and 
in 1809 the Assembly enter on their minutes the report of their 
delegates to the Association,t in which they say “the connec- 
tion we believe [to be] of growing importance to the interests 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 

In 1804, the Assembly express themselves thus, in proposing 
to the Presbyteries certain alterations in the Constitution: 

* Minutes, 163, 203, 204. + Ib. 322, 323. 
{ Dr. Griffin and Dr. Romeyn. 
VoL. 111.—10 
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‘They [the Confession and Catechisms] have become venerable 
from their age. Our Church has flourished under their influ- 
ence ; and we can see no reason to alter them. If there area 
few things (and few they must be, and of less importance, if 
they exist at all,) which it might be shown could be expressed 
more correctly, and in a manner less liable to objection, it is 
not proper, with a view to obtain this, to expose ourselves to 
the great inconveniences and injuries that have been specified, 
[in an attempt to alter the Constitution. ] 

Some important steps were taken in the year 1817. The 
United Foreign Missionary Society was formed, of the “ Pres- 
byterian, Reformed Dutch and Associate Reformed Churches, 
and all others who may choose to join them.” In reviewing 
the Records of the Synod of Philadelphia, the Assembly approve 
the book “excepting certain parts of a pastoral letter, and a 
resolution which enjoins on the several Presbyteries belonging 
to the Synod, to call to an account all such ministers as may 
be suspected to embrace any of the opinions usually called 
Hopkinsian. On these parts of the Records, the Assembly 
would remark, that while they commend the zeal of the Synod 
in endeavoring to promote a strict conformity to our public 
standards, a conformity which cannot but be viewed as of vital 
importance to the purity and prosperity of the Church, the 
Assembly regret that zeal on this subject should be manifested 
in such a manner as to be offensive to other denominations, and 
especially to introduce a spirit of jealousy and suspicion against 
ministers in good standing, which is calculated to disturb the 
peace and harmony of our ecclesiastical judicatories. And 
whereas, a passage in the pastoral letter above referred to, ap- 
pears capable of being construed as expressing an opinion un- 
favorable to revivals of religion, the Assembly would only 
observe that they cannot believe that that venerable Synod 
could have intended to express such an opinion.” 

To this, two protests were entered, one signed by seven, and 
one by five members. The Assembly, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, determined to issue a 
Pastoral Letter; Drs. Hoge, Herron, Spring and Miller 
were appointed to prepare it, and a noble one it is. They urge 
upon the churches the conversion of the world as their duty ; 
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press upon them prayer and effort for revivals of religion; 
and beg them, while maintaining the truth, to cultivate affec- 
tion for all Christians. ‘“‘ Remember,” they say, ‘that the 
period is approaching when all real Christians shall be united 
in opinion as well as affection. Cherish now the sentiments 
which correspond with this delightful anticipation.” 

They then proceed with these admirable remarks, in urging 
unity among themselves: 

“That differences of opinion, acknowledged on all hands to 
be of the minor class, may and ought to be tolerated among 
those who are agreed in great and leading views of divine truth, 
is a principle on which the godly have so long and so generally 
acted, that it seems unnecessary, at the present day, to seek 
arguments for its support. Our fathers, in early periods of the 
history of our Church, had their peculiarities and diversities of 
opinion; which yet, however, did not prevent them from loving 
one another, from cordially acting together; and by their united 
prayers and exertions, transmitting to us a goodly inheritance. 
Let us emulate their moderation and forbearance, and we may 
hope to be favored with more than their success. Surely those 
who can come together on the great principles of our public 
standards, however they may differ on non-essential points, 
ought not to separate, or to indulge bitterness or prejudice 
against each other.” 

In 1820, in the arrangement for correspondence with the 
Associate Reformed Church, it is laid down, “ Any minister 
who is in good standing may be invited to preach in the pul- 
pits of either Church, who preaches in their purity the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, as they are stated in their common Con- 
fession of Faith, and have generally been received and taught 
in the Reformed Churches ;” this being as far as the Assembly 
would go, even to satisfy Seceder prejudices. 

In 1821, the Presbytery of Baltimore overtured the Assem- 
bly, to add to the Form of Government the following rule: 
“‘ XIII. Every presbytery shall judge of the qualifications of 
its own members ;” but the Assembly refused to send it down 
to the Presbyteries.* 

It was in this year that the action was commenced for the 

* Minutes, p. 6. 
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union of the Associate Reformed Church with ours; action, we 
fear, that was one of the most influential causes of all our 
troubles. It introduced a second foreign element into our 
body. The motives, in the large introduction of both Congre- 
gationalists and Seceders, were no doubt pure and catholic, 
but it ought to have been a serious question then, one now un- 
happily solved with untold sorrow, whether materials so widely 
diverse could exist together. We look with admiration upon 
the grand views of our beloved Church; their liberality, their 
statesman-like coup d’eil, their comprehension of view, their 
Christ-like affection for all who love Him, their noble superi- 
ority to all narrowness of sect. They strove to gather into one 
magnificent American Church with themselves, the German 
Reformed, the Reformed Dutch, the Associate, the Reformed 
(Covenanters,) the Associate Reformed, the Congregational 
Churches, and to maintain a correspondence with every kindred 
branch of the Church in foreign lands. Wearied almost be- 
yond endurance with reading, by the hundred pages, reviews 
and magazines, newspapers and letters, books and pamphlets, 
filled with controversy on these subjects, and jutting out the 
sharp salient angles of party, we actually luxuriate in the Re- 
cords of the Church, as amidst green pastures, and beside still 
waters. The spirit of their own action as recorded by the 
fathers, up to the time of which we are now writing, and some- 
what beyond it, we find to be noble far beyond our expecta- 
tion, and we bless God for the privilege of becoming intimate 
with it, and for the high honor of being born in the Church, 
illustrated by such men. The millennial spirit dwelt in them, 
and a correspondent feeling throughout Christendom, would 
soon have fused the entire Church of Christ into one. 

But here arises the sad question, Were they not too gener- 
ous and confiding in their action, for human nature in its fallen 
condition? Was it reasonable to ask a man accustomed to the 
gossamer government of a Massachusetts Association, to stand 
side by side in a Presbytery with an ipsissima verba Seceder ? 
Was it not expecting too much of human nature, was it not a 
somewhat romantic magnanimity to suppose, that our American 
Presbyterianism possessed the magic power to bring into har- 
monious co-operation the man who could only realize spirit at 
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all through rigid form, and him who could only realize form at 
all as a disagreeable necessity of spirit? And so Presbyterian- 
ism and Congregationalism, instead of being one, is in three 
divisions, whose line of separation seems ever widening, while 
the other branches of the Reformed Church remain separate, and 
the men brought into our body from the Associate Reformed, 
were but so many wedges to rive asunder the grand old Pres- 
byterian oak. The “living child was divided;” strangers came 
in upon our fair heritage from the right hand and the left, in- 
vited by our simple selves, thinking only to do God service and 
bless His Church by union; and presently becoming belligerent, 
they seized banner and brand, and waged an internecine war, 
while we, whose fathers had transmitted the inheritance, in- 
stead of standing together and compelling peace, filed off under 
the stranger banners, and brother rent the heart of brother ! 


Alas they had been friends in youth, 


But whispering words will poison truth! 
* * * %* #%& %*& 


And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 


A brother offended is harder to be won than a strong city ; 
and their contentions are like the bars of a castle. Striking 
though we are, against hateful despotic power, and vindicating 
principles dear to the heart of God and man, we feel as the 
English Puritan, when he saw his sword bathed in his brother's 
blood at Naseby and Worcester. The cause was great, but 
that wet, red stain from his brother’s heart—might not the sacri- 
fice be too fearful! 

But to the task to which we have girded ourselves. Surely 
in this we are the successors, that our yearning desire for union, 
our hatred of sectarianism, our slow yielding to the necessity 
of self-protection, have made us a common hunting ground for 
Exscinder and Congregationalist. How slowly, with what 
painful reluctance do our American Presbyterians consent to 
any thing like looking to the small interests of a sect ; so ac- 
customed have they become by inherited nobleness, to consider 
the whole Church as the brotherhood, and the whole world as 
a common field to be saved by common effort, that our people 
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had almost learned to look on @ man as an Ephraimite, with 
his Sibboleth, who used even a word that tended to self-protec- 
tion. They learn with more difficulty to fight against their 
brethren in self-defence, and to have their souls pent within en- 
closures, than other men, the first faint outlines of magnanimity. 
The angel of the succession would have no difficulty in which 
camp to alight, if he were told to select those who resembled 
the men who from 1705, for upwards of a hundred years, sought 
the union of Christ’s people as a grand and paramount object, 
and who fell sadly into sectarian ranks, the very last battalion 
of the Church militant. 

A melancholy, broken and fragmentary history, is that of 
the union with the Seceders. In 1782, it appears, an attempt 
was made to unite the two portions of the Scottish Presbyte- 
rians, who had resisted all overtures of our Church. They 
were called Associate Presbyterians, (Seceders) and Reformed 
Presbyterians, (Covenanters.) They met and agreed to unite 
under the name of Associate Reformed Presbyterians, taking 
both names. But instead of making one Church, they made 
three, for the Seceders and Covenanters maintained their or- 
ganizations. 

Dr. John M. Mason determined to unite the Associate Re- 
formed Church; to which he belonged, with ours. The follow- 
ing account of it is given by Dr. Forsyth, one of the professors 
in Princeton College, and formerly professor in the A. R. Semi- 
nary at Newburgh. An attempt had been just made to unite 
the A. R. Church with the Reformed Dutch, which had failed: . 


“At the very same meeting of the General Synod, at which it was re- 
solved to be inexpedient to prosecute the attempt at union with the Dutch 
Church, on account of the coldness of a few of her classes, a proposition of 
union was received from the General Assembly. A joint committee was 
immediately appointed, and a basis of union was very hastily framed, and 
received the approval of the two bodies. 

** At the next meeting of the General Synod, in 1822, it appeared that 
a large majority of the Presbyteries and Congregations were most deci- 
dedly opposed to the proposed union. Yet, strange to relate, those very 
men whose consciences had been so scrupulous about the coldness of a 
few of the Dutch classes, as to deem it necessary to drop the project of 
union (a union, be it observed worthy of the name) with that Church, had 
got so completely rid of their scruples, that they resolved to proceed with 
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another proposal of union, in the face of the expressed negatives of a ma- 
jority of their own Presbyteries. The subject was debated for some days ; 
when the vote was taken, there were for union seven, against it siz, and 
silent four. The majority immediately declared the Synod dissolved ; and 
in palpable violation of the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, they 
were at once admitted as members of the Assembly, to which they had 
never been chosen. Within a week after this secession from the Associate 
Reformed Church, her valuable library was, with singular expedition, re- 
moved from New York to Princeton. We venture to affirm that a more 
disgraceful proceeding is not to be found in the annals of the American 
Church. The actors in this scene, besides having the expressed mind of 
the Church of which they were the representatives, knew that their scheme 
would have been completely frustrated, if all the delegates to the Synod 
had been present; they knew, at the very time the vote was taken, that 
several of these delegates from a distant part of the Church were on their 
way. The indecent haste with which the library was removed from New 
York, and the silent manner in which it was effected, proved that these 
seceders were themselves conscious that their doings would not bear in- 
vestigation. * * Such was the end of the General Synod, (of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church,) for it never met again; ill-advised in its origin, 
unprosperous through its whole existence, and miserable in its termina- 
tion, it began in pride and ended in plunder. 

“Steps were taken.to recover the library transferred to Princeton ; a re- 
presentation of the case marked by great moderation, was presented to 
the Assembly in 1830, which having proved unavailing, legal measures 
were adopted, and after a protracted suit, the library was obtained and 
removed to the Seminary at Newburgh.”* 


Would that with the Mason library they could have recovered 
Phillips and M‘Elroy, Junkin and Engles! 

Three Associate Reformed Presbyteries came in by these 
proceedings, the remainder of the body refusing to have any 
thing to do with the matter. These three Presbyteries came in 
upon the principle of elective affinity. They were the Second 
Presbytery of New York, Philadelphia, and Big Spring. 
The latter, to which Dr. Junkin belonged, was broken up; the 
Philadelphia Presbytery contained Dr. Dickey, who joined 
the Presbytery of New Castle, Dr. Duncan, of Baltimore, Mr. 
M‘Lean, of Gettysburg, Dr. Grey, the author of the Media- 
torial Reign, and others. It finally dissolved, after granting 
letters to its remaining members. 

It is not our intention to give undue consequence to the in- 


* Hist. of Rel. Denom., pp. 37, 39. 
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troduction of the Seceders into our Church, but we think a due 
attention to the circumstances, will show that it was very mate- 
rial. As regards its regularity; a large majority of the Pres- 
byteries and Congregations in the Associate Reformed Church, 
were most decidedly opposed to it;* our Presbyteries were 
not consulted at all. The union was made by the General 
Assembly and the General Synod, and all the members of the 
General Synod were actually invited to sit as members of the 
General Assembly, by the following resolution: ‘ Inasmuch as 
the different Presbyteries under the care of the Synod, cannot 
appoint delegates to attend the present General Assembly, that 
the committee cordially invite all the delegates to the Synod 
to take their seats in this house, as members of the Assembly.” 
‘“‘Agreeably to the invitation given by the committee of the 
Assembly to the Synod of the Associate Reformed Church, the 
following members of the Synod appeared in the Assembly, and 
took their seats, viz.: the Rev. Robert B. E. M‘Leod, Rev. John 
M. Duncan, and Messrs. Joseph Nourse, and Robert Patterson, 
ruling elders. The rest of the members, having made arrange- 
ments to return home, were unable to attend the Assembly.” t 
The Associate Reformed Church had a fixed mode of look- 
ing at things, especially a fixed method of adopting their Con- 
fession of Faith. They could not look upon any other than 
the ¢psissima verba method as at all safe. Hence when the 
doctrinal difficulties arose in our Church, they had one panacea 
ever ready. It was thus: “Insist on strict subscription ; 
insist upon the right of each Presbytery to examine every 
minister, no matter how well known, or how long he has been 
in the Church. Insist upon the strictest Presbyterianism in 
the new settlements, and every where. Tolerate no man who 
will not come up to the minutest point of the Constitution as 
the orthodox understand it.’ In times of excitement, the ag- 
gressive party, who have distinct methods ready, always carry 
their plans over those who have nothing definite to propose, and 
who are merely, in general, averse to extremes. An active, 
energetic, decided minority, with a few leading men under- 
standing themselves perfectly, and acting in the apparent 
direction of superior orthodoxy and churchmanship, are.exceed- 


* Dr. Forsyth. + Minutes, 1822. 
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ingly apt to carry a moderate party with them, and gradually 
imbue the latter with their own extreme spirit. History is full 
of illustrations. 

It was not only a Revolution that was wrought in our Church 
in the sense of cutting off large integral parts without trial, and 
thus rending the body in twain by unconstitutional violence ; 
there was something, if possible, still more serious in the mat- 
ter, in this, that a Revolution was wrought in the entire spirit 
and character of the American Presbyterian Church. The 
Act and Testimony was Seceder in its spirit and tendency. 
No men opposed it more earnestly than the Princeton divines. 
They had been liberalized by culture, by foreign travel, by 
American institutions, by inherited American Presbyterian 
feeling. It was the entrance to a close cavern where the air 
was both cold and stifling, and they shrunk from it. Their in- 
stincts did not deceive them ; it was the germ of another faith 
and order than that of their fathers. But what availed it? 
A Cromwell in the Parliament; a Napoleon in the sections ; 
the iron will of Scotland, whose nerves never quiver; the iron 
vice of the Secession principles clamped and fastened; and the 
American force, velocity and eloquence persuaded to give effect 
on a fearful scale, and in sight of a continent, to narrow max- 
ims and sheer violence. 

We press our view of the case. It happened that a crisis arose 
soon after these Seceders were admitted into our citadel. Pres- 
byterian leaders had made up their mind that something must 
be done to stay what they believed to be desolating mischief. 
Not taking counsel of the old records; not inquiring after the 
wisdom of their fathers; not well understanding what glorious 
vessel they had ventured to guide, nor how humanity 


With all its hopes, with all its fears, 


hung breathless in suspense; they looked out for some sharp 
remedy ; some trenchant weapon. 

The Seceder was at hand. He was used to crises. He is 
“a creature of the elements,” who luxuriates in storms, is 
never more at home than when floating against some blackest 
cloud, with heaven in wrack around him. He lives on law; he 
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dotes upon the splitting of a hair; he rejoices in the Church 
militant; his library is filled with controversial divinity ; his 
sharp face is made for defiles ; 


A sect whose chief devotion lies 

In odd perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this, 
And finding somewhat still amiss ; 
Call fire and sword and desolation, 
A godly thorough reformation, 
Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done, 

As if religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended. 


In an evil hour such counsel was heeded, Princeton was ordered 
to stand aside, and obeyed, and the Presbyterian Church was 
revolutionized. It does not avail to say they were few. A 
few men always lead revolutions, and when a large delibera- 
tive body learn to follow leaders, they follow them with a blind- 
ness that exceeds belief. They think of nothing but watching 
the vote of the Mirabeau of the moment. 

The American Presbyterian Church is the same; it always 
has been the same; the oneness is something amazing; it is 
traceable throughout its entire history. It is not the position 
of the Seceder Church; it is not that of the Congregational. 
We are perfectly candid in our opinion, that the Exscinding 
Church are off the foundation of our fathers, and our only, 
though trembling anxiety is, that our own beloved Zion may be 
kept upon it. A Calvinistic faith and Presbyterian order liberally 
understood; firm adherence to the Constitution benignly inter- 
preted ; institutions binding us together as a Church, and carry- 
ing everywhere our faith and order; a heart open to our 
brethren of every name, and especially ready to unite with all 
who in any degree resemble us in character and history ; a pas- 
sion for revivals of religion; earnest labor for the salvation of 
men and the conversion of the whole world; a constant eye 
upon sound learning ; a sleepless devotion to civil and religious 
liberty; a warm attachment to the traditions of our fathers, 
and finally, an equal blending of the progressive and the conser- 
vative ; this is what we mean by American Presbyterianism. 
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I. An Investigation of the Trinity of Plato, and of Philo 
Judzeus, and of the Effects which an Attachment to their 
Writings had upon the Principles and Reasonings of the 
Fathers of the Christian Church. By Cesar Morgan, D. D., 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Cambridge, 1853. 
London: John W. Parker. 


This work, which is a small octavo of 166 pages, is a republication 
of a work of the last century, which the Editor regards as a valuable 
supplement to the great Anglican works on the Trinitarian contro- 
versy. Besides this work, which was published in 1795, the author 
gained a prize at Harlem in 1785 for an essay, to prove that philos- 
ophy does not of necessity tend to undermine revelation. The main 
proposition of the work is, that the doctrines of hypostatic distinc- 
tions in God, is not by fair interpretation found either in Plato or 
Philo, but was interpreted into their works by the Christian Fathers, 
from their well known anxiety to assert the antiquity of the essen- 
tial doctrines of the faith, and that this construction of Plato’s works 
was only admitted by the New Platonists, when the growing authority 
of Christianity made it of moment to dispute its claims to originality. 
The first part of the work is exegetical, the remainder, historical. The 
author examines briefly the topics of discussion in the following works 
of Plato; the Epinomis, the Parmenides, the Philebus, the Cratylus, 
one or two of the Epistles, his. meaning in the phrase 76 ’ayaddv, and 
his doctrine of Ideas. In the Timezus he asserts the discussion to 
be about the soul of the universe, which is not a hypostasis of the 
First Cause, but entirely distinct from him. In the Epinomis, the 
Aoyos Which made the visible world, he affirms to be shown by all the 
context to be, the divine intelligence unhypostatized. So the passages 
in the Philebus, where in the first it is said, that ‘‘ Mind rules the 
universe,”’ and in the second, that ‘“‘mind is cognate to the cause of 
all things,” refer, the first to the divine, the second to the human 
mind, whose excellence it is the purport of the whole discussion to 
maintain. In like manner the other works are interpreted, the idea 
of divine hypostasis in any, being excluded, he thinks, by the whole 
tenor. 

In the historical view, he justly lays ¢reat stress on the profound 
silence of all the ante-Christian admirers and students of Plato, 
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respecting a Trinity, as a proof that it was the exegesis of a 
doctrine developed independently of him into his works, that origina- 
ted the notion of a Platonic Trinity. 

The Aoyos of Philo Judzeus, he contends to have meant the intelli- 
gible plan of the universe in the mind of God, not a divine person. 
But Philo’s allegorizing way, as well as his devotion to Plato, afford- 
ed the Christian Fathers, who profoundly respected him, a tempting 
opportunity to try their skill at finding the Christian doctrines on the 
one hand in the Old Testament, on the other in Pilato. Being bent 
on this, they could find isolated and mystical expressions enough in 
Plato, to finish out any doctrine they might wish to find in him. 
The latter half of the work is a sketch of speculations once started in 
this direction, till their culmination in the great but fanciful Origen 
and the pagan Plotinus, who represents, according to the author, the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy influenced by Christianity, but still hostile 
to it, and therefore agreeing with the Christian Fathers on this point, 
though for very different reasons, they aiming to establish the anti- 
quity of this doctrine, he aiming to disprove its originality. 

These sketches seem to be suggestively drawn, and both to invite 
and assist research. 


II. Entwickelungsgeschichte der Lehre von der Person Christi, 
[The Historical Development of the Doctrine of the Person 
of Christ, from the most ancient to the most recent times. 
By Dr. J. A. Dorner. Second part, division first. The 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ from the end of the fourth 
century to the Reformation. Berlin, 1853. 452 pp. 


This is the long expected continuation of the well known work of 
Professor Dorner, interrupted since 1845. The second portion of the 
volume, completing the history, is promised for the present year. 
The work was originally published in the form of articles in a review, 
then it was enlarged to a moderate volume in 1839, and it is now to 
be comprised in two volumes of some 900 or 1000 pages each. It 
follows, step by step, the criticisms of the Tibingen school and of Dr. 
Baur in his History of the Trinity, and defends the doctrine against 
their historical and philosophical objections. It is a monument of 
German labor and constructive talent. The exegetical and doctrinal 
results are promised for the concluding part. 

The portion of the history comprised in the present volume is 
divided by the author into three periods. The first extends from 381 
to 451, the Council of Chalcedon; in this period, in opposition to 
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both Nestorianism and Eutychianism, we have the definite statement 
of the problem of the two natures in Christ, that there is in his Per- 
son both a divine and a human nature, distinct from each other. The 
second period, from 451 to 793, is the period of the precise sundering 
and explication of the two natures, in accordance with the decrees of 
the Council of Chalcedon, ending with the Council of Francfort. The 
third Period, to the Reformation, insists more upon the oneness of 
the Person, proceeding to a denial of a distinct personality to the 
human nature of Christ. This runs through the whole of the scholas- 
tic theology. 

Under the first period come in review the opinions of Diodorus of 
Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Nestorius and his great opponent, 
Cyril of Alexandria. Leo’s letter to Flavianus and the decrees of 
Chalcedon are fully illustrated. 

In the second part we have the Monophysitie controversies, the 
Monothelitic, and the history of Adoptianism. The discussions re- 
specting the two wills are more fully narrated and explained than in 
any previous work; great light is cast on the whole of these obscure 
polemics. 

In the third period, the scholastic discussions are reviewed, and the 
opinions of Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and the leading doctors of the mid- 
dle ages, subjected to criticism. 

Such extended monographs on single doctrines, give a more impres- 
sive idea of the greatness and various aspects of the leading Christian 
truths, than can be gained in almost any other way. We shall look 
anxiously for the continuation and completion of this able work, sure 
of deriving from it the amplest materials for thought and investiga- 
tion, even though we may not agree with the final doctrinal state- 
ments of the author. . 

A translation of the work is announced for Clark’s Library in 
Edinburgh. 


III. Lehrbuch des Kirchengeschichte. Von Dr. J. C. L. Giese- 
ler. Dritten Bandes zweite Abtheilung. Zwei Theile. 
Bonn: 1852, 1853. pp. 722. 

With this second division of the third volume, the Church History 
of Gieseler is completed to the Peace of Westphalia, 1648. It con- 
tains the history of the Reformation in England to Charles the First, 
the history of the smaller sects, the Unitarians, Mennonites, Xc., 
completing the external history of the Reformed bodies. Then, in 
the second division, follows the history of the doctrinal discussion and 
parties, Lutherans and Calvinists, in two hundred and fifty pages. 
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The formation of the ecclesiastical system of the Protestants, and the 
narrative of their theological culture and religious life, complete this 
portion. The remainder of the volume gives the history of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, of the Council of Trent, of the Jesuits and 
other orders, of theological science among the Roman Catholics, and 
of the Oriental Communions. 

This portion of Gieseler’s history maintains the same high and im- 
partial character, which has won for his work a deserved celebrity. 
He arouses no enthusiasm, but he gives the most reliable documents 
and facts. We have been particularly struck with his careful research 
in his account of the Reformation in England. The history of the 
Council of Trent is also very elaborate. If one wants to study Church 
History with the sources, and to have the best guide for the use of 
the necessary works and documents, he cannot afford to be without 
the work of Gieseler. 

The fourth volume of the translation of this work, begun by Dr. 
Davidson, has been published in Edinburgh, bringing the history 
down to 1305. The publishers do not promise the work in this trans- 
lation, beyond the Reformation. The stereotyped plates of the Har- 
pers’ revised edition of the third volume were destroyed in the late 
calamitous fire, which reduced their great establishment to ruins. It 
is still the intention of these publishers to complete their edition of 
the whole of the original. 


IV. St. Hippolytus and the Church of Rome in the earlier part 
the Third Century. From the newly-discovered Philoso- 
phumena. By Ch. Wordsworth, D. D., Canon of Westmin- 
ster, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: 1853. 820 pp. 8vo. 


The larger portion of this work is occupied with a discussion of the 
authorship of the remarkable treatise so lately rescued from oblivion, 
and with a dissertation on the life and,times of the author. The 
bearing of the work upon Christian doctrine, and upon the Roman 
Catholic view of early Church history, is also considered, The latter 
part of the volume contains the historical narrative of the treatise 
itself, in the ninth and tenth books of the original. The Greek text 
is here given, with amendments, and a translation of the same. This 
is of special value, as being the fullest extant account of the state of 
the Church of Rome in the first part of the third century. In an 
appendix, there is a fragment of a work by the author of the Philoso- 
phumena, taken from an Oxford MS. ; with a collation of passages in 
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this treatise, with a work of Theodoret, “showing that the newly- 
discovered treatise was recognized as an authoritative document in his 
age—the fifth century—and that considerable portions of the Tenth 
Book were adopted by him.” 

The whole discussion of Dr. Wordsworth, as to the authorship of 
this treatise, is conducted with learning and sagacity. He carefully 
weighs all the doubts that have been suggested, discusses the claims 
of Origen and of Caius, and the objections derived from Photius and 
others, but comes to the conclusion, which may now be said to be the 
general opinion of the learned world, that this work cannot be fairly 
attributed to any other than Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus near Rome. 
The work on Heresy, which is cited by Photius, he thinks must have 
been another treatise by Hippolytus on the same subject. 

The testimony of Hippolytus as to the character and opinions of 
the two Roman bishops, Zephyrinus and Callistus is carefully re- 
viewed ; the former connives at heresy, the latter founds an heretical 
school, and yet both of these, as well as Hippolytus, their accuser, 
have been canonized by the infallible Church of Rome. Callistus 
denied the divine personality of Christ as distinct from the Father. 
Zephyrinus was illiterate, and Callistus was profligate. 

Hippolytus is also defended by Dr. Wordsworth against the charge 
of Novatianism; he supposes that there is an anachronism in the 
Hymn of Prudentius in which this error is ascribed to the Bishop of 
Portus. Exceptions are also, and it seems to us most justly, taken, to 
the representations which Bunsen has given of the views of Hippo- 
lytus on the Scriptures, and especially on the Trinity. As to the 
latter it is truly maintained, that there is nothing in the recovered 
treatise inconsistent with the express statement of Hippolytus in a 
Homily printed in the second volume of his collected works, where he 
says: “(I will not say two gods, but one God and two Persons. 
For the Father is one; but there are two Persons, because there is 
also the Son, and the third Person is the Holy Ghost.” Mistransla- 
tions by Dr. Bunsen of passages in this treatise have, in other quar- 
ters, been pointed out ; he has attempted to interpret Hippolytus so as 
to find corroboration of his own peculiar views. 

The argument derived from this treatise against the claims of the 
Roman bishop to supremacy, are urged with great force. Hippolytus 
knows no such supremacy. He charges two Roman bishops with the 
Noetian heresy, which did not acknowledge the Son to be the Logos, 
and denied his proper Personality, and asserted that the Son is the 
same as the Father, under a different name. Hence the Bishop of 
Rome is not infallible in matters of faith. Nor did he acknowledge 
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their supremacy ; he resisted them for many years. And he published 
the history of his resistance and of their heresy. Yet still he re- 
mained Bishop of Portus to his death. And he was a disciple of the 
same Irenzeus, whom Romanists cite for the supremacy in the con- 
tested passage of his Treatise on Heresy, (iii. 3,) of which we have 
here another clue to the right interpretation. 


V. Hippolytus and the Christian Church of the Third Century. 
With a copious analysis of the newly-discovered MS.; and a 
translation of all its important parts, from the original Greek. 
By W. Elfe Tayler, author of “ Popery, its Character and 
its Crimes,” Xe., &. London: 1853. pp. 245. 18mo. 


This is a more popular work upon the same subject, well fitted to 
give the general reader a good account of the discovery and character 
of the treatise of Hippolytus. The first Book consists of a critical 
inquiry into the work; the history of the manuscript, the question of 
its authorship, the life and other writings of Hippolytus, and a de- 
fence of him against the charge of holding heretical opinions. 

The second Book presents an analysis of the treatise, with a transla- 
tion of its more important parts. The different heresies are described ; 
the state of the Church of Rome, from 200 to 222, is narrated by a 
translation of the original. 

The third Book considers the condition of the Church, in its go- 
vernment and constitution, its form of worship, its Christian life, and 
the state and authority of the Papacy. 

The Appendix contains, extracted from Dr. Bunsen, the first set of 
ordinances of the Church of Alexandria, respecting the clergy, from 
the Coptic and Ethiopic collections; and the regulation of the Chris- 
tian life respecting worship and service, from the seventh Book of the 
Greek Constitutions. 

We understand that the volume is to be reprinted in this country. 


VI. A History of the Christian Church. Middle Age. With 
Four Maps constructed for the work by A. Keith Johnston. 
By Charles Hardwick,. M. A., Fellow of St. Catharine’s 
Hall, and late Cambridge Preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall. Cambridge, 1853. pp. 481. 


This is one of a series of Theological Manuals, to be published by 
Macmillan & Co. of Cambridge, England, to supply a want long felt 
by English students. The History of the Church will be given in 
four volumes; other works projected are, an Introduction to the Old 
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Testament, Notes on the New Testament and some parts of the Old, 
the Common Prayer, the Three Creeds, and the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The present volume, though first issued, contains the History of the 
Church from Gregory the Great to the Reformation—590 to 1520— 
the latter date being taken, because it was “the year when Luther, 
having been extruded from the churches that adhered to the commu- 
nion of the pope, established a provisional form of government, and 
opened a fresh era in the history of Europe.’ The author acknow- 
ledges special obligation to the voluminous work of Schréekh, to Ba- 
ronius and Raynaldus, to Fleury, and, among recent historians, to 
Gieseler, Neander, the Roman Catholic Déllinger, and Capefigue. 

The arrangement of the work is simple, and it is provided with a 
copious index. The whole medizeval history is divided into four 
periods; from Gregory to the death of Charlemagne, 590 to 814; 
from Charlemagne to Gregory VII., 814 to 1073; from Gregory VII. 
to the tranfer of the Papal See to Avignon, 1078 to 1305; and the 
fourth, to the excommunication of Luther. Under each period he 
treats the materials of the history under four heads, viz: The 
Growth and Limitation of the Church, the State of religious Doc- 
trine and Controversy, the Constitution and Government of the 
Church, and the State of Intelligence and Piety; following in this 
respect the general order of the Manuals of Church History. The 
maps are a welcome addition to the student, and appear to be satis- 
factorily executed. 

The point of view from which the author writes is that of a discreet 
and conscientious member of the Church of England. He gives on 
every page, the results of careful reading and considerable investiga- 
tion. The style is sober and dry. The narrative is clear and con- 
densed. The least satisfactory portions are those which narrate the 
progress and diversities of doctrinal opinion. The degeneracy and 
corruption of the Church in the middle ages are carefully, but not 
vividly portrayed. It is, as a whole, a condensation of learning and 
research, rather than a work of strong grasp and graphic delineation. 

In commencing the history of medizval times with the Pontificate 
of Gregory, rather than with the career of Charlemagne, the author 
misses the true point of view for a thorough historical understanding 
of the middle ages. He has departed in this matter from the arrange- 
ment now almost universally conceded to be the only one which will 
bear the test of history itself. 


VII. The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. A series 
of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By 
VoL. 11.—11 
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Frederick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Professor of Divinity in King’s College. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. New York: Charles 8. Francis & Co. pp. 
466. 


Theological Essays, by Frederick Denison Maurice, M. A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. From the second London e 1ti- 
tion. With a new Preface and other Additions. New York: 


Redfield. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 1854. pp. 369. 


The High Church party in England, from the time they discovered 
that the government meant to maintain the old English principle, which 
has been in existence since Henry VIIL., that the Church is subservient 
to the State, have been looking around for some plan of securing 
Church independence. They have been trying to galvanize Conyoca- 
tion and the power of the dean and chapter in the cathedrals, and find 
that it will not do. The Church of Scotland were in the same posi- 
tion, but they, as the manner is of Presbyterians, cut the Gordian 
knot and sacrificed the state-money to conscience. There are four 
ways of arranging this matter: 

1. The Church may govern the State. This is Popery, as settled 
by Hildebrand, Gregory VII. 

2. The State may govern the Church. This is the plan of the 
Church of England, and of the Residuary Church of Scotland. 

3. Church and State may form an alliance; the State pay the sala- 
ries of the ministry, Xc., and the Church still maintain its spiritual 
independence—for a time. This was the plan of the Church of Scot- 
land, before the Disruption. 

4, The Voluntary, or American system. The voluntary system 
was understood and shuddered at in England, but the third or old 
Scottish plan was not, and even now it is amazing how slowly they 
gather the great idea upon which the Disruption took place. The 
only manly course for the Puseyites is to do as the Church of Scotland 
has done, but will they do it? If they have the piety of the Church 
of Scotland they will. 

Mr. Maurice has caught an idea from his friend Thomas Erskine, Esq. 
of Linlathen, to whom the “ Prophets and Kings” is dedicated. It is 
that “God Himself is the King, the Lawgiver, the Judge of a nation; 
that His government over the Jews was not a more actual government 
than that which He exercised over Scotland; that His will is the only 
source and ground of right will and right acts in His creatures.” 
This he accepts as “true, beneficent, divine.” 
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”? 


The “Prophets and Kings,” as is natural, goes much into these 
matters. There is a great deal in it that is interesting, though, of 
course, it is necessary to sound carefully in all such dangerous navi- 
gation as that in which Mr. Maurice is the pilot. 

Our readers are aware that, besides all shades of high and low 
churchmen in England, there is now a division called the Broads. 
They are of a very “ liberal’ turn of thinking indeed. Mr. Maurice 
is one of them, and for this book of ‘Theological Essays,’ he has 
been removed, very justly, as we think, from his professorship. He 
maintains, upon progressive and transcendental grounds, a form of 
Universalism, and denies the ordinary views of Inspiration and the 
Judgment. He is an able and very earnest man, and has much of 
the sympathies of the Westminster Review. We should think that 
all who admire and sustain Dr. Bushnell would find a “kindred 
spirit” in Mr. Maurice. One lays down such a book with a very deep 
sense of dissatisfaction. Can a man of powerful mind, fine cultivation 
and apparently deep anxiety to know the truth, produce nothing better 
than such Futa Morgana as this, when we need such minds to explain 
and urge the truth upon multitudes of worldly men? The same in- 
genuity, within orthodox limits, might do great good, but here like a 
river drawn off into swamps and marshes, it helps to spread pestilence, 
instead of fertilizing the soil. It is very harassing to all who are 
trying to do good. 


VIII. Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Union 
Theological Seminary. November, 1853. New York: John 
A. Gray. pp. 16. 


Triennial Catalogue of the Officers and Alumni of the Union 
Theological Seminary in the City of New York. October, 
1853. New York: John F. Trow. pp. 24. 


Addresses delivered at the Inauguration of the Professors in the 
Danville Theological Seminary, October 15, 1853. Cincin- 
nati: T. Wrightson. 1854. pp. 74. 


Our New York Seminary has, we believe, the largest number of 
students of any theological institution in the country, except Prince- 
ton; the former having 101, the latter, we believe, 108. Of the 101 
students at New York, all are graduates of colleges except eight; of 
the whole number, sixteen only are from New England. The whole 
number of Alumni is 858, which presents the remarkable result, that 
this seminary has graduated, on an average, twenty-two students 
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every year, a fact, we presume, altogether unparalleled in the history 
of theological institutions in America. Two conclusions seem natural; 
one is, that so far as the experience of the New York Seminary goes, 
large cities are the appropriate places for professional instruction, and 
the other is, that the Church with which this Seminary is mainly con- 
nected, if, as our exscinding brethren fondly allege, it be dying out, 
has a singular way of showing the gradual extinction of vitality. 

The third of the above pamphlets is from the youngest of the 
theological seminaries. There is first, an “Address,” by President 
Young, showing argumentatively, and with his usual acuteness and 
practicality, that the Seminary must needs have been placed at Danville; 
next, an “Inaugural Discourse,” by Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, in 
which, among other things, New Albany and Dr. M‘Master are ex- 
tinguished; and finally, an “ Inaugural Address,” by Dr. Edward P. 
Humphrey, in which the proper method of Church History is con- 
sidered; as to its matter; as to its form; and as to the intellectual 
states which should be brought to the study. 

Of these three gentlemen, all men of ability, placed so prominently 
before the public as representatives of pure order and orthodoxy, 
Drs. Young and Humphrey both voted in 1837, in the Synod of 
Kentucky, against the approval of the Exscinding Acts. We men- 
tion this as one striking proof of what we have no doubt is true, that 
the clearer and finer minds among our estranged brethren, never did, 
and do not now, believe the Exscinding Acts to be constitutional. It 
is our deep conviction, that if that question could be tried before any 
average tribunal, i thes?, and irrespective of the interests involved, 
those Acts would be pronounced unconstitutional. We have no doubt 
that this is the conviction of the great mass of intelligent men of all 
denominations, who understand the case. 

We agree very cordially in the high estimate placed by Dr. Hum- 
phrey upon the words of the Confession of Faith. Seldom has lan- 
guage been so clear, so precise, so compact, so massive, so nobly 
dignified as in that great symbol. The science of theology so far as 
then attained unto, was, like the “ motionless cataracts” over Cha- 
mouni, fixed at Westminster in beautiful forms. No merely human 
work was ever better done. But the preposterousness of the cpsissima 
verba theory, can be shown from Dr. Humphrey’s Address itself. We 
need nothing else. For, in fact, such men as Dr. Humphrey cannot 
be “old school men,” in the sense of embalming antiquated prejudi- 
ces. Given a clear head and an honest heart, and this kind of “old 
schoolism,” expires by its own limitation. 

Dr. H. makes the German division of the science of Divinity into 
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four parts. Of these he considers the first three—Theology proper, 
Anthropology, and Soteriology—as complete at the time of the West- 
minster Assembly, and so fixed in science. Let us admit that, for 
the sake of argument. But the fourth great division of Christian 
truth, Ecclesiology, or the Doctrine of the Church, he admits to be 
“in a position of greater uncertainty ;” “the faith of the people of 
God is quite unsettled as to several of these particulars ;” “the doc- 
trine of the Church is not yet conclusively settled.”* We quite 
agree with him. Let us suppose that we do presently settle it, as the 
Athanasians settled the Trinity, the Augustinians settled Anthro- 
pology, and the Reformers, justification by faith and the related doc- 
trines. C’est un fait accompli; and now what shall we do with its 
science? Shall we alter the Confession? But then we must admit 
that all wisdom did not die at Westminster in 1648; or shall we ad- 
here to the ipsiss’ma verba which all men know to be incorrect, or de- 
fective, on this one point, as we shall have then ascertained ? Will Dr. 
II. please solve this dilemma? Will Danville acknowledge that Mr. 
Barnes was right in declaring “theology as improveable as botany?” 
If not, will Dr. H. please define the difference between the two posi- 
tions? And will the Biblical Repertory, and the Presbyterian, both 
of which speak in high praise of the Address, please tell us what ¢s 
orthodoxy on this point? It would be a melancholy business if it 
should turn out that Mr. Barnes was orthodox after all, but only in 
advance of the times, and that the “juvenile patriarchs” split the 
Church into fragments, only because, scientifically speaking, they did 
not tarry at Jericho till their beards were grown. 


IX. Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, historical Painter, from 
his Autobiography and Journals. Edited and compiled by 
Tom Taylor, of the Inner Temple, Esq., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and late Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in University College, London. 
In two volumes. New York: Harpers. 1853. pp. 537, 
527. 


Haydon, we think, was partially insane. The marks of it run 
through his entire life, gradually increasing, and the sad catastrophe 
is only the most conclusive proof. His biographer, who is in great 
terror of the “world” of English aristocracy, thinks Haydon was not 
a hero, though he tried to prove himself one; we think the mass of 


* Page 62. 
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thinking men will settle down upon the conviction that he was heroie. 
Don Quixote was of a noble sort of heroes, with the whole read back- 
ward, like a witch’s prayers, by monomania. A wonderful book, 
Don Quixote, and so the world agrees is the Life of Haydon, a greater 
book by far than its Editor thought it. 

If we try him only by the test of what he accomplished, it was 
heroic. ‘ He was,” says his hesitating biographer, “‘the first artist 
who got a hearing in his insisting to the government and public of 
England, that art is a matter of national concern.” Think of what 
is implied in this! Then as to the Elgin Marbles: “ By his asser- 
tion of their real value, in the teeth of dilletantism, Haydon has earned 
a title to the gratitude of artists and lovers of art which is less likely 
to be contested. No one had so thoroughly mastered the sécret of 
these great fragments as Haydon, and no artist of his day was so well 
qualified to do so, or so gifted with the power of making their beau- 
ties passable by description.” Think what it implies to have con- 
tended for the glorious simplicity of the Elgin Marbles, and to have 
brought out their value, based as it is on truth and nature, so that the 
world felt it! And again, “as a popularizer of art, his name stands 
without a rival among his brethren.” 

Niebuhr says, concerning Philip of Macedon, “No other man is 
great, but he who produces great results with small means.” Hay- 
don, poor, struggling, embarrassed, half-insane, passionate, imprudent, 
did these things, in the judgment of his Editor, who thinks he was 
not a hero: 

1. Awaked, first of all men, the government of England to the idea 
that art was national. 

2. Taught Greek simplicity, beauty and nature to England, by 
forcing an appreciation of the Elgin Marbles against all manner of 
folly, conceit and pedantry. 

3. Taught art to the people of England as no man ever did. 

It is a most sorrowful life. The mingling of imprudence and error 
with noble aspirations is most painful. The lesson one would think 
cannot fail to be useful. 

We need not say that the book has taken the strongest hold of 
thinking men. It is almost the book of the season. Nearly all the 
distinguished men of the last forty years in England pass in review. 
The anecdotes are wonderfully characteristic. If Haydon could have 
painted as he wrote, he would have been world-famous as an artist. 
Almost every man he saw, he daguerreotyped. How definite one’s 
conception of Earl Grey, D’Orsay, Wilkie, the men in the Bench 
prison! There is a great deal about the Duke of Wellington ; a good 
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deal of Sir Robert Peel, Wordsworth, Lamb, Keats. Wilkie was his 
intimate friend. Haydon was four times arrested for debt, and at 
various times was intimate with the nobility. He saw a great deal of 
Lord Mulgrave at one time, and Sir George Beaumont. Keats was 
his particular friend, and Walter Scott had a genial regard for him. 
He worked all his life for high art, and when thepictures and frescoes 
for the new Houses of Parliament, adopted very much in accordance 
with his views, were given to other men to execute; this, with pecu- 
niary trouble, broke his heart, and he died by his own hand. The 
book is fascinating to a degree which is quite indescribable. In con- 
sists very much of his own journals. 


X. Men and Things as I saw them in Europe. By Kirwan. 

New York: Harpers. 1853. pp. 285. 

Our pen hangs suspended over this book. Some such travel-manu- 
facture must be made a sacrifice to public justice. We do not know 
any body who is better able to bear the truth than Kirwan. He is 
not a man who is likely to burst a blood-vessel, like poor Keats, over 
an unfavorable criticism. 

Our readers must have been often struck with the prodigious learn- 
ing in these travel-books. Men of average talent and ordinary in- 
formation go to Europe, and their pages blaze with learned names, 
dates, descriptions, like constellations in the sky. Where do they get 
all this? Every where in Europe one can buy guide books that give 
full descriptions of every thing, with just the sensations he ought to 
feel, whether grandeur, sublimity, horror, sensibility. Every picture 
and statue is minutely described with the artist’s name, life, &c. The 
history of each place is given, the dimensions of every Church. Your 
traveller takes his guide-book, and copies out whatever he pleases, 
and then adds the same stories about the same routes that every 
body takes. What one thing is there in Kirwan’s book, that he 
might not have written in his study without going to Europe? Did 
he not know that Italy was priest-ridden, and that Bonaparte fought 
some great battles? Did he not know that Fingal’s Cave and Loch 
Lomond were worth looking at? A man has no right to put halfa 
column into a newspaper, unless he has something worth saying; but 
two hundred and eighty-five pages of common-place are really too bad. 
Page after page are about as original, valuable and classic, as if one 
should publish that the Declaration of Independence was signed in 
the State House at Sixth and Chestnut streets, and that going into 
it, he met his friend Smith, and saw with indignation two Romish 
priests looking about, progeny of the old dragon, Ke. Ke. 
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XI. Old Sights with new Eyes. By a Yankee. With an Intro- 
duction, by Robert Baird, D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 
1854. pp. 372. 

We do not know who the “young New England clergyman’ is, 
who wrote this book, but we put it to Dr. Baird’s conscience, and 
seriously ask him whether he slept a wink the night after comparing 
it to ‘‘ Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid,” one of the most admirable 
and suggestive books ever written, placed by Mrs. Jameson in the 
same category with Evelyn’s Diary, and only equalled by the “ Diary 
of an Ennuyée” itself? Is there no responsibility about a written 
and printed recommendation? May a man, who has been five or six 
times in Europe, recommend the merest commonplace to “oblige a 
friend ?” 

As to the “correctness” of the book we have no question. But 
why mix up the guide books and Childe Harold in equal proportions 
a dozen times a year, and call the hash a book of travels? The Author 
went to Liverpool, London, Paris, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Scot- 
land. Five hundred Americans, at least, travel this identical route 
every year. One might as well describe the North River, and the 
Albany and Buffalo Rail Road to Niagara. 

We open at random. Ah! p. 242. Florence. 


’ 


In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie, &c., &e., 


gravely quoted. Then, “this was the principal Church of the Black 
Friars. Arnolfo was the architect,’ &¢. Guide Book. ‘Santa 
Croce has always been a favorite place for interment. The pavement 
is thickly strewn with sepulchral,” &&. Why not tell us that “Trinity 
Church” is in Broadway and “the First Church” in Washington 
Square, and that the latter has in it a tablet with the names of the 
pastors? “ One of the most interesting tombs is that of Michel Angelo 
Buonarott?. The three sister arts,” &c. &e. But why not tell us that 
Washington was buried at Mount Vernon ? 


XII. The Neighbors’ Children. From the German. By Mrs. 
Sarah A. Myers. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1854. 
pp. 266. 

We are happy to be able to recommend this tale. The Authoress 
resides at Carlisle, and has been for some time engaged in translating 
and modelling works from the German. This story is intended for 
children, and a second part is soon to appear. The tone of the book 
is quict and natural; the scene in Silesia, representing country life 
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among the nobles and peasantry, @ pure and elevated morality running 
through it. 


XIII. Empirical Psychology, or The human Mind, as given in 
Consciousness. By Rev. Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., [In 
press.] G. Y. Van de Bogert. Schenectady. Ab. pp. 400. 


A System of Moral Science. By the same. The same pub- 
lisher. Philadelphia: C. G. Henderson & Co. pp. 431. 


Rational Psychology, or the subjective Idea and the objective 
Law of an Intelligence. By the same. 


We bring together Dr. Hickok’s three works on mental and moral 
science, the whole being an American contribution to these great 
themes of which we are proud. We have in MS. a very full sketch 
of the last of these works, for which we had hoped to be able to make 
room here, but find it impossible, from the multitude of books press- 
ing on us for notice. 

The spirit of the work on Moral Science is indicated in the follow- 
ing extracts: “The highest appeal of nature is to self-interest, and it 
can never awaken the feeling of spiritual worthiness, But the spiritual 
is the supernatural; and nature must be for this, not this for nature. 
The moral law is above nature, not taken from nature. The virtu- 
ous man must say, ‘I am thus and I live thus, because this only is 
worthy of my spiritual being;’ not at all, ‘I stand here and do this, 
because otherwise the ongoings of nature would torment me.’ ” 

We need not say that the authority of Revelation is every where 
recognized: as supreme. The treatise is very full and able. If there 
is any point where it needs to be guarded, it is that in the fallen and 
depraved being, the normal law of dignity can only be learned from 
the Creator, and not alone by self-introspection or observation. The 
mould is broken. The specimens are all miserably imperfect. We 
must go to the normal man, the Redeemer, to the revelation of per- 
fect truth to find what is the true dignity of humanity. We say not 
that this is disregarded, we only suggest that this is the point that 
should be carefully wi tia The dangers of the Utilitarians are of 
a quite different nature. 

We shall be anxious to see the Empirical Psychology, as this, we 
suppose, will give a certain completion to Dr. Hickok’s —e—_© sys- 
tem of philosophy. 


XIV. First Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society. 
February, 1854. New York: C. W. Benedict. pp. 32. 
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This is Mr. C. L. Brace’s Society. A gentleman of fine culture 
and overflowing enterprise, he has had his attention directed to the 
multitude of vagrant boys and girls in New York. He goes with his 
assistants to the worst strects in the city; picks the poor creatures up 
just as they are; gets them as far as he can, food, clothing, and a 
place to sleep ; then provides them work and instruction during the 
week, and on the Sabbath, religious training. He is also organizing 
a system by which many of them can be sent to the country ; into 
factories, upon farms, and into families where they can carn an honest 
living, and have some idea of a home. 

His principle is, that the physical necessities are to be cared for ; 
that every one is to be made industrious and given something to do; 
that their moral wants are to be attended to, and each one given a 
position which, however humble, is honest and real. We cannot con- 
ceive of anything more in accordance with the spirit of our Saviour. 

Mr. Brace, we are informed, co-operates with all good men and 
women in this enterprise. It is not sectarian, but it is Christian. 
It has no taint of ultraism; there is no theory, no hobby of any kind 
connected with it. The Redeemer came to seck and to save that 
which was lost. It is only Christianity gathering the little ones into 
her arms, and acting asa kindly mother, because all these outcasts 
are our Father’s children as well as we. 

We pity the man or woman who can read Mr. Brace’s report and 
not soften. It is drawn up with admirable taste and feeling. The 
same work ought undoubtedly to be immediately commenced in Phila- 


delphia. 


XV. An Historical Geography of the Bible. By Rev. Lyman 
Coleman. Illustrated by Maps, from the latest and most 
authentic Sources, of various Countries mentioned in the 
Scriptures. New edition, with additions. Philadelphia: 'T. 


L. Hamner. 1854. pp. 514. 


It is the greatest satisfaction in a book of reference, when one can 
depend absolutely on its accuracy. The most wonderful book we 
ever knew, in this way, is Cruden’s Concordance. Dr. Robinson’s 
Researches is similar in this respect. Dr. Coleman is another writer 
of this absolute, microscopic accuracy. One hardly wishes any other 
authority, for a fact, date, or locality, if he has his. 

It has not been so common here, as on the continent of Europe, to 
associate geography with history. Dr. Coleman remarks that “ Rit- 
ter, the great geographer of the age, pursues this method. His learn- 
ed and yoluminous works are historical geographies of the countries 
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of which they treat. Réhr’s historico-geographical account of Pales- 
tine has had a wider circulation in Germany than any kindred work.” 

This book is, accordingly, a brief, but complete Bible history, with 
reference throughout, however, to geography, from the creation, to 
the death of the apostle John. In each period, the places mentioned 
are pointed out in their geographical relations. There is a complete 
chronological table, and indices of texts, subjects, maps and battle- 
scenes. 

The reader must not suppose, however, that this is a book for 
learned readers merely, While it is admirable for reference, its aim 
is popular. It is to be read. It is capable of being understood by 
every person of average intelligence. We think it, in short, the best 
work of its class in the language, for Sabbath-school teachers, instrue- 
tors of Bible classes, and intelligent Christians generally. 


XVI. An Historical Text-Book and Atlas of Biblical Geogra- 
phy. By Lyman Coleman. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 1854. pp. 319. Maps. 


In regard to the difference between this work and the preceding, 
Dr. Coleman says: “The general plan of the book is the same. It 
is not, however, an abridgment, but a separate, independent treatise 
which has called the writer to a new and extended course of reading. 
What was scattered in many volumes is here brought together with 
no cursory pains, to save the reader a far longer travail of wandering 
through so many desert authors. But the present is by no means 
offered to the public as a substitute for the Historical Geography of 
the Bible. The object has been to provide a series of maps more dis- 
tinct and satisfactory, and to reduce the letter-press into the dimen- 
sions requisite for an elementary Text-Book. For these purposes the 
Maps have been prepared, on the basis of Kiepert’s Bible Atlas, com- 
pared with that of Wieland and Ackermann, and the maps of Drs. 
Robinson and Wilson, Lieutenant Lynch, Layard, Colonel Chesney, 
&c. These maps are engraved on steel plates, in such distinctness 
and beauty, that we think they cannot fail to commend themselves to 
the favorable consideration of the public.” 


XVII. Notes, critical, illustrative and practical on the Book 
of Daniel, with an introductory Dissertation. By Albert 
Barnes. New York: Leavitt & Allen. 1853. pp. 494. 


The Introduction to this work is familiar to our readers, having 
been first published in our Review. Circumstances delayed the 
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issuing of the whole work longer than had been expected, so that this 
is the last published of the Commentaries of Mr. Barnes, although 
mostly written before the work on the Revelation. It is quite super- 
fluous for us to speak of the characteristics of these Commentaries. 
Our readers will be glad to find that Mr. Barnes inclines to what 
may be called the Protestant interpretation of Daniel; the one that 
we have no hesitation in considering the true one. 


XVII. The Trial and Acquittal of John the Baptist, the 
Apostles and Evangelists, under the Charge of dipping and 
plunging Persons under Water, in the official Acts of their 
respective Administrations. By Thomas Cleland, D. D. 
Louisville: Morton & Griswold. 1853. pp. 238. 


A candid Discussion of Christian Baptism. By Daniel Clark, 
Jr., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Fredonia, N. Y. 
Auburn: Derby & Miller. Buffalo: Derby, Orton & Milli- 
gan. 1854. pp. 199. 

The baptismal Balance. By J. Newton Brown, Editor of the 
Encyclopedia of religious Knowledge. Philadelphia: Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 1853. pp. 70. 

The first of these works is by the venerable Dr. Cleland, the patri- 
arch of Kentucky. To give variety to the discussion, it is thrown 
into the form of one of the lively western trials at court, gathering 
together as they do, a whole county. Mr. Waterman and Mr. Sym- 
bolicus plead the cause before Judge Wiseman and a special jury. 
Our western brethren are remarkably familiar with all the phases of 
the Baptist controversy ; they are obliged constantly to meet it. Dr. 
C. remarks, “It is rather intended for the middle class of young per- 
sons, especially young clergymen, who feel a deeper interest in the 
subject, and desire some small manual on a theme of great interest 
and frequent occurrence.” It is confined to the import and mode of 
baptism, and to the scriptural argument, the Doctor remarking in a 
way that puts one at once in the midst of the West; “‘ Only let some 
men out of the Bible in this controversy, and it is like letting a wild 
horse out into a thousand acre forest land; you may run him for 
more than a week and not head him.” 

All our hearts warm to Dr. Cleland; he is one of the few remain- 
ing links with the past century. It is beautiful-to see in so green an 
old age, a still ardent desire to serve his Master after half a century 
of ministerial labor ; after a life of consistent picty, filled with love to 
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God and the souls of men. He is one to whom a whole tribe in 
Judea would have sought to receive his blessing, and we are glad to 
have his wise counsel once more in our General Assembly. 

Mr. Clark indicates the nature of his work thus: “The belligerent 
or caustic character which most of the publications on this subject 
bear, has seemed to me to render even those designed for popular use, 
and in which the argument is conclusive, highly objectionable as 
works to be put into the hands of recent converts; and for the same 
reason, not at all calculated to be extensively useful in relieving the 
doubts and correcting the erring faith of older Christians. And such 
as are not liable to this objection, are, for the most part wanting in 
that simplicity, clearness and force of argument, and that condensed 
yet comprehensive treatment of the subject, which are required in a 
work of this kind intended for general and permanent use.” Of course 
his work aims to avoid these faults. Its spirit is kind ; the discussion 
well conducted, including both the mode and subjects of baptism. 

Mr. Clark’s view of the relation of baptized children is somewhat 
peculiar. He considers them as members of the Church general, but 
not of any particular church; an opinion we are not quite prepared 
to endorse. We commend the book very cordially to our readers. 

The third of the above works is by a Baptist brother, who mani- 
fests in his controversial works a spirit of Christian kindness which 
induces us to listen cordially to any thing he says. Our only difficulty 
with such a brother, is to understand by what sort of idiosyncrasy he 
can imagine it of any importance, since water is only a siyn of the 
purifying influences of the Holy Spirit, how little or how much of it 
we have in baptism. We have no doubt that he does regard it of im- 
portance, since he says so, but it is utterly impossible for us to under- 
stand how so candid a man is able to do so. In regard to infant bap- 
tism, we just now hear our children singing in another room as 
we write, and as we rejoice that the covenant of Abraham is sealed 
upon them, we are very sorry that our Baptist brethren cannot see 
their way clear to baptize theirs. 


XIX. American Presbyterianism. A Sermon, delivered on 
Lord’s Day, November 11, 1853, by George Duffield, Jr., 
Pastor of the Coates street Presbyterian Church. Published 
by request. Philadelphia: Isaac Ashmead. 1854. pp. 23. 


A Church Extension sermon from the text, “The glory of children 
are their fathers.” Our hearts cannot choose but warm to this 
sermon. We would give extracts if we could possibly make room, 
but as it is, we can only cordially recommend it to our readers. 
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Our National Religion. A discourse delivered at Auburn, 
on the day of public Thanksgiving, November 24, 1853. 
By Henry A. Nelson. Published by request. Auburn: W. 
E. Hewson. 1853. 


The Memories of the Metropolis: a Discourse delivered on 
Thanksgiving Day, in the First Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington City. By Byron Sunderland, the Pastor. Published 
by request. Washington: Wm. M. Morrison & Co. pp. 23. 


A Discourse on the Life and Character of Rev. Charles Hall, 
D. D., delivered in the City of New York, January 1, 1854. 
By Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., Pastor of the Fourteenth 
street Presbyterian Church. New York: American Home 
Missionary Society. 1854. pp. 47. 

Mr. Nelson’s theme is, the Religion of the Bible our National Re- 
ligion, which he presses with force and earnestness ; Mr. Sunderland 
traces the history of Washington from the beginning, and amidst its 
inspiring memories finds wise counsel for the future ; Dr. Smith’s is 
a feeling tribute, which does him honor, to the memory of his friend. 


XX. Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 


Smithsonian Institution. Washington: Robert Armstrong. 
1853. pp. 96. 


Annals of the Minnesota Historical Society. Number IV. 
Printed by order of the Executive Council. St. Paul: Owens 
& Moore. 1853. pp. 72. 


Mr. Rush has been kind enough to send us the Smithsonian Re- 
port. The entire fund, including accrued interest, is $665,169, of 
which the interest to be annually expended is about forty thousand 
dollars. A noble fund for science and literature ! 

Our friend Rev. E. D. Neill, has given us the Minnesota Annals. 
Amongst the papers published are, Sketch of the Life of Nicollet ; 
Sketch of Joseph Renville; Mounds of Minnesota Valley. Mr. Neill 
contributes Dakota Land and Dakota Life. Why do not all our 
States gather together papers on their history, archeology, &e.? Let 
them be excited to emulation by this young and sprightly sister. 


XXI. The Closet Companion; or, a Manual of Prayer designed 
to assist Christians in their Devotions; with an Introduction 
by Rev. Albert Barnes. Fourth edition. New York: M. 
W. Dodd. 1854. . 
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We are very happy to announce the fourth edition of this admira- 
ble work. It is not exactly a book of forms of prayer, nor of diree- 
tions for devotion. It takes up almost every topic of prayer, and 
moulds for each one appropriate petitions, each topic occupying a 
page or more. These are, of course, fragments to be wrought into 
an entire structure, or to be used as general models. Though frag- 
mentary, the parts are entirely methodical, and arranged with the 
admirable regularity characteristic of the author’s mind. The style 
is very chaste; probably it approaches as nearly to the average of 
taste among Christians as any Manual that could be written; suf- 
ficiently ornate, never extravagant, carefully tempered. Wherever 
the topic becomes vast, as the Incomprehensibleness of God, the 
author takes shelter in scripture language. It is entirely unsecta- 
rian; and of course suitable for all evangelical churches. 

There is probably a prejudice against studying prayers, as though 
it prevented the natural outflow of devotion; but is not this quite erro- 
neous? The reader must have observed the obvious fact that highly 
cultivated people, when under the strongest emotion, and utterly 
inattentive to the style they are using, yet express themselves with 
beauty, force and propriety. The fine player on an instrument runs 
over the keys and draws forth sweet music, without a thought of the 
previous instruction or practising. In the same way, careful thought 
and reading of suitable petitions, would discipline the mind and, in- 
deed, the heart, so that when the hour of devotion came, it would 
spontaneously express itsclf in chaste and beautiful modes. Our 
approval of the book is unqualified. 

We do not know why the author should conceal his name, except 
that modesty is in him a kind of disease. He is a ruling elder, so much 
we will say, in a prominent Presbyterian Church; and we take this 
occasion to remark that the great thing which Presbyterianism needs, 
as a polity, is that the eldership make more of their vocation, not of 
course in the way of assumption, but of cultivation, study, activity. 
The gap is much wider now, than in primitive times, between the 
teaching and ruling elder, and the Church suffers much from it. 


WE dislike meagre and uncharacteristic notices, and yet we try to 
condense as much as possible. Notwithstanding all our efforts, about 
thirty books remain on our table. We beg the indulgence of Authors 
aid Publishers, until we have more space at our command. 
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